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CARIBOU AND MOOSE IN KLAPPAN 


CONTINUING THE STORY OF A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN THE WILDER- 
NESS OF THE CASSIAR DISTRICT IN NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


N the September (1920) number of 
ForREST AND STREAM, I wrote of the 
mountain goats and Stone sheep that 

frequent the Klappan game ranges 
south of the Stikine River. In color 
these sheep are different from any 
mountain sheep found in North Amer- 
ica. Since writing that article I have 
read Demidoff’s interesting and beauti- 
ful book, “A Shooting Trip to Kam- 
chatka.” In this book a species of sheep 
is described which appears to be much 
like the Stone sheep. Examine your 
map of the world and you will see that 
the peninsula of Kamchatka is across 
the Bering Sea from Alaska. A series 
of islands, of which the Aleutians are 
the main group, extend between Kam- 
chatka and the Alaskan Peninsula. 
Demidoff hunted the species of mountain 
sheep of Kamchatka known as the Ovis 
nivicola. His book contains photographs 
of the horns and pelt of the animal; 
also photographs of two mounted speci- 
mens of a ram and ewe. As I am 
neither a naturalist nor a zoologist, any 
comparison I might make of the Ovis 
nivicola and the Ovis stonei would lack 
authority. Nevertheless, I was muca 
impressed with the similarity of the two 
species, The shape of the horns seems 
identical; and the color of the pelts, as 
nearly as can be known from the illus- 
trations, is much the same, The Ovis 
nivicola appears to be darker than the 
Stone sheep, though apparently not 
much darker than one that I killed on 
the Klappan hunt, which was pro- 
nounced by my outfitter (Frank Call- 
breath) to be the darkest that he had 
ever seen. It is, possible that the Ovis 
stonei and the Ovis nivicola were orig- 
inally the same, and that the North 
American species is lighter in color as 


the result of interbreeding with the Dall . 


sheep. It would be well to know 
whether in fact these sheep have such 
similar marked characteristics as would 
warrant the conclusion that the Stone 
sheep came from the Kamchatka stock. 
Some one who knows more about it than 
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I will have to settle that. It is an in- 
teresting study of geologly, geography 
and animal life. 


F equal interest with. the sheep and 
goats of Cassiar are the caribou 
and the moose. After we finished 

the sheep hunt, described in the previ- 
ous number of ForREST AND STREAM, the 
camp was moved to the base of Caribou 
Mountain. This name, however, means 





Ptarmigan in fall plumage 
nothing to the geographer for there are 


‘as many Caribou Mountains in Cassiar 


as there are Elk Creeks in Wyoming. 
This particular Caribou Mountain is 
not composed of peaks, but is a broad, 
rolling highland, about thirty miles in 
length, lying northwest of Cold Fish 
Lake. The Stikine River runs along its 
northern slopes. Its lower sides are 
covered with green timber and quaking 
aspen; beyond the line of this timber 
there is a belt of high willow and the 
Betula glandulosa, a dwarf form of 


birch called “buck brush” by the In- 
dians; above the birch grow stunted 
willows and toward the summit grow 
the grasses and lichen-like mosses upon 
which caribou delight to feed. Moose 
range in the green timber and willow 
at the base and along the lower side of 
the mountain, and the caribou frequent 
the summit. The older bull caribou 
were still either high up among the 
surrounding peaks, standing upon the 
snow and ice, or down in the green tim- 
ber. The velvet on their antlers was 
only beginning to be shed. 

The first day’s hunt was convincing 
that the season was still early for the 
large bulls. “Many cows, young bulls 
and yearlings were seen. There were 
very few calves. “Thirty-eight caribou 
were once in sight on the sky line. We 
rode into a herd of eight that. trotted 
about us within easy range. Occasion- 
ally they would make graceful leaps. The 
rutting season does not begin until after 
the middle of September and, as the 
larger bulls were not with the bands, 
it was evident that they were all still 
on the high places, or back in the green 
timber. I would prefer to hunt them 


in the high places, where they are iso- 


lated, but the difficulties of packing in 
and out of such regions are too great. 

We saw two moose at timber line and, 
as the antlers of one-of them seemed 
good, we stalked them. On our way a 
coyote trotted ahead of us within shoot- 
ing distance, but we were not hunting 
them. The moose lay down and, with 
the wind in our favor, we crept to with- 
in fifty yards of the smaller one. His 
antlers were decidedly inferior, so we 
wanted a look at the other fellow. As 
he was not in sight. we made a little 
rustle in the grass to disturb the smaller 
bull and cause him to get up. When two 
moose are togther any action upon the 
part of one of them, showing that he 
has taken alarm, is an alarm to the 
other moose. Soon both were on their 
feet. Their antlers were very small and 
poorly formed. The guide and I lay 
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quiet for some time watching them as 
they walked away and looked back 
towards our location. They failed to 
make us out. For practice I aimed the 
rifle first at one and then at the other. 
I have always believed that such prac-, 
tice tends to make a hunter steady. We 
saw two more coyotes the same day 
and the remains of a yearling caribou 
and a larger one that were probably 
killed by wolves. 

After returning to camp it was de- 
cided to move farther in on Caribou 
Mountain, as the distance from camp to 
the hunting grounds was too great. In 
making this move we again saw many 
caribou. Our new camp was on the 
northern slope of 
the mountain 
just south of 
where the Pit- 
man, or Ketatsit 
River flows into 
the Stikine. In 
the evening cari- 
bou were visible 
in every direc- 
tion and one of 
the guides saw 
two moose about a 
mile from camp. 

After supper 
the wrangler 
saw a coyote 
among the horses 
and he and 
Struble went 
after him. This 
coyote had 
caught some 
small animal, 
and was tossing 
it in the air and 
catching it in 
the manner of a 
playful dog toss- 
ing a bone. So 
interested was 
the coyote in 
tormenting his. victim that the hunters 
stalked to within easy range and killed 
the coyote. This was good work for 
within a year one coyote will destroy as 
much game as _ ll the Cassiar big game 
hunters. 

As soon as { e coyote was killed the 
animal that h i been in its clutches 
took refuge un er a rock and uttered 
peculiar. cries. The next day the In- 
dians dug out f om beneath the rock a 
badly used up ¢ ound-hog, though still 
alive. One eye iad been put out and 
it was severely c t about the body. 


N Cassiar one never knows what the 

hunt may bring forth. The ground 

was frozen and the air crisp as I went 
out for caribou and I had a fine morn- 
ing among them. The larger bulls were 
coming into the open ranges from the 
timber and high places. Many separate 
herds were scattered here and there, 
taking their last nip of browse before 
lying down. Seventy-two were in sight 
at one time. The smaller bulls were 
cleaning the velvet from their antlers. 
I spent considerable time in -watching 
the process. One cleaned his “sun- 
shade” prong first and, after a bit, the 
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other prongs and the beam. This was 
done by rubbing them upon heavy willow 
brush. Considerable blood flowed from 
the cleaning process. Their bloody 
heads and antlers, and the shreds of 


black velvet clinging -to the tips, gave _ 


them a distressed appearance. After 
caribou clean their antlers they rub 
them on the green timber to color them. 
Some are colored black and others-red. 
The Indians say that those colored black 
have been rubbed on balsam, and those 
red have been rubbed on hemlock. Some, 
in the pride of their new possessions, 
were trying out the strength of their 
antlers in friendly rivalry with one an- 
other. None of the antlers were suffi- 





The pack train getting ready for the trail 


ciently attractive, either in size or 
points, to tempt me to kill the animal. 

While eating lunch the guide discov- 
ered the antlers of a moose just above 
the willow brush. The binoculars dis- 
closed that the animal was feeding. He 
was on a willow flat, far below us, and 
the flat was surrounded by green tim- 
ber. His location was such that a stalk 
would be exceedingly difficult and this 
made the attempt one of much interest. 

The brush on the willow flat was 
above the shoulders of the moose. The 
green timber was dense. It took the 
greatest of care to stalk noiselessly. 
On account of the dense brush we were 
under the necessity of getting quite close 
to the moose before we could see him. 
It is an easy matter for a hunter on a 
mountain side to see big game on a flat 
below, though the flat be covered with 
brush eight or ten feet high. But get- 
ting sight of the game when the hunter 
is on the same level with it, and also 
in the brush, is very difficult. The 
brush requires a quick shot. Such was 
the problem. 

We decided upon the direction of our 
stalk, but after we had commenced it a 
change in the wind caused a change in 
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our plans. A wide circuit was made 
and we crept through the green timber, 
taking advantage of the moose trails 
wherever possible. At every step we 
guarded against breaking a twig or per- 
mitting the clothing to rub the brush; 
for a moose is exceedingly wary and his 
senses of hearing and smelling acute. 
Just as we reached the willows an- 
other moose jumped from his bed and 
made off. We were certain this would 
give the alarm to the moose we were 
stalking and it is surprising that it did 
not. When within about two hundred 
yards the antlers came into view, but 
the shoulder was still invisible. We 
crept on very slowly, parting the brush 
with care, until 
within one hun- 
dred yards of 
the moose. Still 
‘we could see only 
the antlers. Then 
the Indian gave 
a sharp whistle 
and the startled 
moose. sprang 
into view. I 
fired and he 
reeled as if about 


to fall. We 
thought we had 
him, but he 
made off. 

OW came 
the _ track- 
ing of the 

wounded moose 
by the Indian 


through the wil- 
low flat and into 
the green timber. 
His tracking was 
perfect. He noted 
every drop of 
blood, every 
freshly broken 
stick, the broken 
bark on logs rubbed by legs too weak to 
clear them, and the fresh tracks. Often, 
when the surface had left no sign, he 
circled until the trail of the wounded 
moose was struck again. With ease he 
distinguished the tracks of this moose 
when they became mingled with ethers. 
Every moment of this pursuit was one 
of intense excitement and full of inter- 
est. There was not an instant that we 
did not expect to view the moose. 

I encouraged the Indian, as I cannot 
bear to leave a cripple to be dragged 
down by wolves, or suffer a lingering 
death. After a trail of at least a mile, 
during which we found that the moose 
had often circled in order to get our 
scent, and once lain down, we found him 
lying in a wallow. He had gone there 
to cool himself. Driven out of the wal- 
low, that we might have a dry place to 
dress him, his suffering was quickly 
ended. It developed that the first shot 
was in the shoulder, but foo high. Had 
the bullet been a light one, the animal 
would probably have escaped a cripple. 
I use a two hundred and fifty grain bul- 
let because it is sure. 

The moose was only a fair Cassiar 
specimen. The spread of the antlers 
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was forty-eight and one-half inches, the 
palms measured thirty-three by thirteen 
inches, and there were twenty-six points. 
The spread of the antlers of a moose is 
often controlled by the form of their 
growth. If the palms are flat the spread 
is greater than if they are curved; and 
if the beam is long the spread is greater 
than if it is short. Unlike those killed 
during the rut, this moose was in per- 
fect condtion. He was very fat and his 
body clean. There was no such odor 
about him as is carried by the rutting 
moose, and his flesh was wholesome andi 
tender. 

Hunting the moose under such circum- 
stances is a different sort of sport than 
killing them when they are emboldened 
by the rut, constantly on the move, and 
ready to fearlessly approach toward any 
noise that might come from a rival or 
a mate. The dimension of the antlers is 
not the measure of the sport. Return- 
ing to camp, through caribou land, we 
again saw them feeding on every side. 


still farther distant from Cold 

Fish Lake, another move was 
made of the camp in order to save time 
in traveling to and from the hunting 
grounds. While moving camp the cari- 
bou cows were again seen in abundance. 
It was difficult to tell which aroused 
their curiosity more, the pack train 
or the little camp dog. The dog had 
never seen caribou before, and at the 
first sight of them he bounded in pur- 
suit. But as soon as he saw their horns 
brandishing at him, he turned tail and 
ran as fast as a little dog can. After 
he became aware that the caribou would 
run from him he chased them far and 
wide. It was a beautiful sight-to see 
these agile caribou, trotting or galloping 
at full speed, or bounding high over 
some rock or gulch. 

Occasionally we would run across’a 
flock of rock ptarmigan. At this season 
their plumage is white, except the back 
and head, which are of a grey stone 
color; the color of the rocks. I followed 
a flock of these birds for quite a dis- 
tance; for they ran but a few feet ahead 
of me. It was interesting to watch the 
method used hy the flock for conceal- 
ment and escape. One by one they would 
slip aside and crouch down alongside a 
rock to my right or left. The bird’s 
back so blended in color with the rock 
that detection was quite difficult. There 


A S the big bull caribou seemed to be 


the bird would remain perfectly quiet 


while I passed by. After following the 
flock for about a hundred yards or so, 


only half the number that originally | 


started were ahead of me. The others 
had been passed, unobserved, as they 
hid alongside their rock refuges. This 


impressed me as being a most interest- | 


ing example of cryptic mimicry. 


HUNTED among the caribou for two 
days. They seemed to have no fear of 
man until they got his scent. They 

were in every direction. But, of course, 

only the cows, calves, and small bulls 
were out in the open. The scarcity of 
calves with the cows was always notice- 
able. Finally we went over to some 
high places near the green timber where 
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Meat cached by Indians 


we saw a cow moose and calf were 
browsing. After watching around for a 
short time we saw three large caribou 
bulls cross the sky line and feed rapidly 
toward us. As soon as they cleared the 
sky line and had started down the slope 
the Indian and I started after them. 
They had !ain down ona snow bank and 
we crept towards them, taking advan- 
tage of tufts of grass and the low wil- 
low. We hunted bare-headed, because a 
hat would have shown too high above 
the grass. These bulls were large and 
the antlers‘well balanced. Soon they goz 
up and began to feed; but it was some 
time before I could get a shot, because 
one of the three kept in line with the 
one wanted. Finally the path was clear. 
The bullet struck the shoulder, but a 
little low, and was not a fatal shot. The 
wounded animal moved toward us very 
slowly. At the report of the rifle the 
other caribou looked up, but in a few 
seconds resumed feeding as if nothing 
unusual had nappened. A wounded or 
unwounded elk or moose, under similar 
conditions, would have exerted all its en- 
ergy to run away and either animal 
would have run very rapidly. But not 
so the caribou. Though wery tenacious 
of life, and hard to kill, they do not seek 
safety in immediate and swift flight as 
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do other game animals. A second shot 
killed the caribou. Then we arose from 
behind our shelter in the soft tufts of 
grass and the other caribou ran away. 
I paced the distance of the shot to be 
one hundred and ninety yards. The ant- 
lers were symmetrical, having a spread 
of forty and one-half inches; length, 
forty-eight inches, and there were thir~ 
ty-seven points. 

While one may openly approach to 
young bulls and cow caribou, this can- 
not be done with the old bulls, except 
during the rutting season. Then they 
will come directly to the hunter as soon 
as they see him, evidently for the pur- 
pose of keeping off meddlers. 

The best time to hunt caribou or 
moose in Cassiar for trophy heads is 
from September twentieth to the thir- 
tieth. The larger bulls are then roving 
about in the open. At Caribou Moun- 
tain the caribou may be then seen on the 


summits by the hundreds. Below timber: , 


ine of the same mountain, the moose are 
traveling in every direction. 


It may be interesting to record that 


in 1892 Warburton Pike wrote with ref- 
erence to the Cassiar moose: 

“Where did all these moose come 
from? And how far will they extend 
their wanderings towards the west? 
Quite recently there were none between 
Dease Lake and Telegraph Creek; now 
moose are killed every year close to 
Telegraph Creek; and there are even 
reports of tracks having been seen’ as 
far down as the Little Canon of the Sti- 
kine.”’* 

At present moose are abundant be- 
tween the Clearwater River and Little 
Canyon on the Stikine. In 1918 I saw 
moose tracks at Big Glacier, about sev- 
enty miles west of Little Canyon. So it 
is evident.that their wanderings are still 
westward, 


ITH the killing of this caribou my. 


Klappan hunt came to an end. As 

I had ao desire to kill another, or 
any goats, my hunting license was far 
from “shot out.” Only sixteen days had 
elapsed since the hunting season opened. 
During that time I had hunted eight 
days, the camp was moved six times, and 
I remained in camp two days; once on 
| (CONTINUED ON PAGE 660) 


*Through the Subarctic Forest, p. 90. 
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UNDER STRINGING GOOSE FLOCKS 


NOW ENTER THE DAYS OF PURE EXHILARATION WHEN THE’ 
HUNTER IS RESPONSIVE TO A HOST OF FRESH SENSATIONS 


E were bound for Shinnecock 

Bay. Hedged about with clust- 

ered gun cases and baggage, we 
sat impatiently puffing our pipes. 
Trainmen shouted, doors banged, our 
express jerked into motion and roared 
away into blackness. From the tunnel, 
we burst out into soiled daylight 
streaked with reeking factory smudge. 
Dingy streets flashed by to vanish and 
changing country showed increasing 
evidence that another goose trip was 
an immediate reality. Huddled clumps 
of houses whirled past at lengthening 
intervals. Withered remnants of su- 
burban gardens gave place to fields, 
brown with dead stubble. Rusty corn- 
shocks leaned amid serried clumps of 
black, weedy hills. Occasional glimpses 
of dull, leaden water showed through 
the skeleton trees; and, now and then, 
arms of the sea stretched their border- 
ing sedge back through the lowlands. 
Wintry light faded slowly from the 
flying landscape, and frost lace traced 
across the streaking darkness behind 
our car windows. We edged away from 
their chill radiations while we measured 
the flight of miles by the rythmic crash 
of wheels on rail joints and switch 
frogs. Gradually, through open ventil- 
ators, crept the salt breath of the sea, 
fragrant and clean off the marsh. 
Finally the brake-shoes screamed shrilly 
as our train slid into Quoque and we 
stumbled down the car steps. 

Fine powdery snow sifted down be- 
yond the station canopy rattling like 
sand when it struck the frozen earth. 
After the hot smoker, the sudden cold 
stung bitterly as we bundled into the 
black interior of a hack. Several ema- 
ciated mail bags tumbled around our 
feet and the driver goaded his animal 
into motion. Wheels squealed on dry 
snow and clattering hoofs shattered the 
silence as we jolted away into the dark- 
ness. After a reflective consideration 
of the gun-cases, our charioteer in- 
quired if we were “goin’ goosin’.” Ap- 
parently gratified when we confirmed 
his deductive effort, he added, “Ought 
to be a flight tomorrow. Wind’s drawed 
up easterly and weather’s moderatin’.” 
Our frozen hopes thawed suddenly. We 
fired batteries of eager questions.. The 
shooting had only been fair. Rafts of 
ducks were in the bay but few geese 
were flying. We chatted until the vil- 
lage lights twinkled like low hung stars. 
The vehicle ground to a halt. “Here 
ye are. Good shootin’.” He left us 
standing in the night wondering how 
cold one would feel if the weather was 
- not “mioderatin’.” 

A yellow rectangle of light glowed 
close and we passed under its lintel into 
the welcome of Captain Jackson’s cheery 
home. Hearty greetings rang over 
warm hand grips. Our host’s twinkling 
eyes sparkled responsive to our spread- 
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ing grins. He settled himself again be- 
fore the glowing stove and remembered 
the seven geese we had killed a year 
before. The whole atmosphere of that 
generous home soothed the hunger in 
our breasts. A life lived in the clean 
outdodrs has endowed it with the spirit 
of the wild world. Snapshots of former 
kills clustered on the walls. Our roving 
eyes discovered the Captain’s great ten 
gauge shining from its niche beside a 
walnut case full of stuffed marsh-birds. 
Jackson’s son, Howard, had.been bat- 
tery shooting that day, therefore Ted 
and I made a visit to the out-kitchen. 
Our glimpse of those plump broadbills 
and the rufous sheen of a single red- 
head gleaming. bright among eight 
darker birds excited vivid hopes for the 


world surrounded us, broken only by 
swishing ripples and the tinkle of needle 
ice breaking at the bow. A dog barked 
dully afar off, and, occasionally, came a 
muffled “runk” of objection from nar- 
row goose crates. After the shock of 
that first plunge, we sensed a different 
quality in the cold. Damp, heavy air 
stirred out of the southeast. 


We slipped through darkness for 
about half an hour and the clustered 
shore-lights dimmed behind us. Sud- 
denly, the engine shut off, our launch 
checked and swung around its. anchor 
line. When the skiff glided away under 
the impulse of Jackson’s shoving oar, it 
vanished in obscurity. A splashed. drop 
upon my cheek stung like fire. I 
strained my eyes uselessly into an im- 


palpable light which seemed to radiate 


rom the water. Then, the darkness 


| ahead concentrated into patchy clusters 


and we had reached our point. As Ted 
and I'rose to wade ashore, sudden beat- 
ing wings sounded close,—flapping off 
into silence. We jumped as_ though 
stabbed from behind. “Ducks visiting 
my decoys,” laughed Jackson,”—left my 
wood stool set out last night.” The 
ripples cut by their hurried exit circled 
back to our feet. We waded to the bar, 
—that same dry bar of cherished mem- 
ory a year before. Among the sedge, 
our boots shivered thin glass-ice clust- 


ered like frills around each stalk. We 
| stowed--ourselves into the boxes and 


}| waited for coming light while Howard 


Luck in odd numbers 


morning. “We’ll see geese tomorrow,” 
promised Jackson, as we parted for the 
night, “this cold snap is breaking up 
and they are bound to move.” 


T three-thirty, Ted hauled me out 
3 of my warm nest into frigid dark- 
ness. No sounds broke the dense 
stillness except Ted’s grunts when he 
swathed his tender epidermis in some 


cold garment. All that saved my skin 
from taking away a permanent set of 
goose-pimples was the prompt applica- 
tion of a piping hot breakfast. Wrapped 
in cocoons of heavy clothing, we crossed 
the threshold and night closed about us 
like a curtain. Frosty breath stiffened 
my nostrils. Under a starless, ebony 
sky, we stumbled blindly forward, fol- 
lowing a dim, twinkling lantern ahead. 
Its rays set gigantic shadows whirling 
about our feet until we feached the 
launch. The light snow was no longer 
falling though hard crystals crunched 
under our bootheels as we found places 
on the slippery deck. Howard made 
fast the decoy boat and we moved away 
over the still water, glinting faintly lu- 
minous. The intense quiet of a sleeping 


and his father released the live birds. 


The oncoming sun glowed first on 
cloud-wrack hanging over the east and 
objects became more visible. Our lib- 
erated decoys grew distinct as they 
moved about, dashing: icy water over 
their impervious backs with quick flings 
of the neck. Just as shore lines dis- 
solved out of the grayness across the 
bay, Howard pushed away to tend us 
from the launch. Jackson drove his last 
goose-stake and came, swinging his 
arms lustily, to blow life into his wet 
fingers as he sat in his box between us. 


S I lay back, watching the leaden 

clouds drift over towards the 

northwest, minutes began to 
stretch long. Suddenly, three ducks 
winged overhead, silhouetted clear. The 
birds were moving at last! Jackson 
cocked one eye aloft. ‘Blackies,” he 
said, “too high though, won’t see us.” 
Then, after watching a moment, “they’ll 
give some one else a_ shot though, 
watch!” The ducks were circling to 
another point, some distance away. 
Twice they bent over those invisible 
decoys. Suddenly, one tumbled when 
two gun flashes slit the brown sedge be- 
low. Two flared up. Another flash 
showed its vanishing smoke. A second 
duck whirled down, wing broken. We 
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watched one survivor circling away in 
-wild flight while three booming rever- 
berations sounded in our ears. The sin- 
gle was headed towards us. Swiftly his 
black shape grew large as quick wing 
strokes sped him onward. “Shoot him 
Bob,” Ted whispered. I flung up my 
gun and missed clean. The duck veered. 
climbing with wild wings. Ted shot 
and the bird tumbled fluttering. It 
struck and bounced flapping away over 
the water. I swung on its fleeing shape 
which collapsed when Ted and I fired 
together. I splashed out in the shallow 
waves. “Better hurry or it’ll sink,” 
chuckled Jackson, “it must be right full 
of lead by now.” 

As I stood, for a moment, holding 
that dusky-brown feathered body, the 
Captain’s low voiced call sent me splat- 
tering back to my blind. In I fell black 
duck and all. “Keep down! Geese 
coming up the bay!” Through the 
thatch, I saw three distant shapes which 
moved low over the water. Feverishly, 
I thrust fresh shells into my gun while 
I prayed they had not seen me. Stead- 
ily the geese came on until they showed 
clear against the sky as they rose over 
the background of hills. Jackson called 
and his decoys answered. Faint on the 
cold air, we heard an echo—Honk- 
ahonk—a-honk.” They were coming. 
Then my heart beat madly as whirring 
wings passed close overhead. Out of 
the corner of my eye I saw two black 
ducks swing over our decoys. “Let ’em 
be!” breathed Jackson. They hovered 
on arched wings an instant and settled 
into the water. The pair swam together 
and craned their necks while they eyed 
our strange decoys. My tense muscles 
twitched excitedly like quivering fiddle- 
strings, as I tore my attention away. 
The geese loomed large now and were 
winging slowly towards us. Four hun- 
dred yards—three hundred, each second 
stretched interminably. I saw the lead- 
ers’ feet stretch down as they set 
their wings. Suddenly our call-ducks 


quacked in fright. Into the midst of, 


the geese two wild birds bounced from 
the water, quacking fear. The geese 
flapped, banking up a long gun shot 
away. “Shoot!” yelled Jackson. I held 
my gun on one and fired. The bird 
wavered. My teeth clenched and I shot 
him down with my second barrel. As I 
looked, another fell kicking when Ted’s 
gun cracked. The furthest goose reared 
swiftly off before the wind. Jackson hit 
‘it twice with long, ineffectual shots. 
Several gray feathers floated softly 
down. While I gathered the two dead 
birds, I heard the Captain damning 
those ducks whole-souledly. They must 
have been hatched under some particu- 
larly lucky star. 

As the breeze freshened, we huddled 
lower in our boxes watching moving 
specks over the distant bay. Frost 
crystals blown off the thatch-grass 
burned upon my cheek, and cold sting 
began to creep in my veins. Toward the 
north, flocks of broadbill were tending 
across deep water. In swift swarms 
they winnowed over the leaden waves, 
vanishing instantly when they pitched 
down to alight. Beyond the beach, an 

occasional flock drifted like a smvdge 
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Live geese decoys. Just as cold as it looks 


against the sky. Once we tightened 
when six pintails flew over, high up, 
but they swept on. : 


BOUT ten o’clock, the Captain’s 
outstretched arm pointed into the 
northern sky. “Big flock of geese 

over Ponquogue Light House, flying 
high.” Finally, I made out the thin line 
drawn against gray cloud streaks. Like 
a thread hung across the heavens they 
showed, slowly growing more distinct. 
The line dissolved into tiny bird-shapes, 
sweeping on indomitable wings. Our 
decoys called in vain and that flock 
faded into a trace on the clouds. 

As I watched them vanish over the 
ocean behind us, I saw a cluster of 
atoms melt out of the sky, growing into 
dark dots sweeping inland. Quickly the 
dots grew into tiny silhouettes driven 
by quick-cutting wings. “More black- 
duck,” whispered Jackson, “give it to 
’em, if they cut over; they won’t stool.” 
Staring through the thatch, I saw the 
leaders bent to cross our island. As we 
rose, they veered, passing the decoys 
like bullets. Swinging well ahead, I 
tumbled the leader into a ricochetting 
splash. A second bird flashed over my 
sights. My hasty snap shot missed. 
Ted fared no better and we gathered 
only two. 

For perhaps an hour, the sky was 
empty. Against the further shore, 
streaks of white fluff rippled as the 
gale whipped rollers across the bay. 


In the blind waiting for geese to swing into the decoys 


The wind hummed through the sedge in 
a steady drone. Then geese began to 


move again. Two flocks passed beyond . | 


the beach to vanish into the horizon. 
With each flock, a wave of hope surged 
against the ache of my stinging feet. 

As we lay numbed into silence, three 
shelldrake crossed from behind and 
flashed out of gunshot before we could 
stir. Our frozen interest thawed in- 
stantly. The choppy water was setting 
other birds into flight. Two flocks and 
one pair of shelldrake ran the gauntlet 
of our fire with annoying success. Aid- 
ed by the wind, their speed was terrific. 
In apparent defiance of the laws of 
equilibrium, their long heads and necks 
stretched ahead of their motive power 
as though the flickering wings were los- 
ing a race with their rocketing bodies. 
Jackson’s advice was hard to follow. 
“Hold on his bill, get going with him 
and touch her off.” However, we each 
stopped one. 


BOUT noon, we had finished lunch 
A and I lay watching the wind rend 
my pipe smoke to shreds as it left 
my lips. Then, suddenly, from behind 
us, came the ringing honk of geese. 
The Captain writhed around and eried: 
“Two swinging right for us. Keep 
down!” Our decoys began to call. Quick 
heartbeats banished cold as I slid low 
in my box. Scarcely breathing, I stared 
up at a sliding vista of dappled clouds. 
{CONTINUED ON PAGE 661) 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL ON THE RIVIERA 


WHICH RECORDS THE OBSERVATIONS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLER WHILE 
VISITING SCENES OF HISTORIC INTEREST ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN 


HAT portion of the Riviera extend- 
- ing from Nice to Genoa, upward 

of a hundred miles, is unexcelled 
in the whole world for its scenic beau- 
ty. The Maritime Alps loom up in the 
background, with an occasional spur 
jutting out into the sea. Along its en- 
tire extent, including Nice, Monaco, 
Mentone and San Remo, are numerous 
villas, hotels and health resorts em- 
bowered in groves of orange, lemon, 
pomegranate and date palm, which 
with elaborate and ornamental land- 
scape effects form a sub-tropical pano- 
rama of exceeding beauty and never- 
ending delight. 

The Corniche, or cornice road, ex- 
tends the entire distance, skirting the 
sea on one side and fronting the villas, 
terraces and parterres on the other. 
Once in a while it passes through a 
tunnel in a narrow mountain spur, and 
is protected on the sea front by low 
stone walls. It was kept in fine condi- 
tion and furnished an admirable drive- 
way for the elaborate equipage of the 
titled visitor and a smooth speedway 
for the humble bicyclist, who, as they 
wheeled along inhaled the salt tang 
of the sea air on one hand, and the 
fragrance of fruit and flower on the 
other. At the present day, however, it 
is doubtless given over to automobiles, 
and the pure and scented air is now 
redolent with the vile fumes of gasoline 
and petrol. 

The principal feature of Monaco is 
the world-famous gambling resort of 
Monte Carlo. Its hotels, theatres: and 
Casino, with its magnificent terraces, 
gardens and promenades present a 
scene of enchanting loveliness that 
seems hardly real, but more like a 
painted scéne in a theatre. Its Casino 
is filled day and night with men and 
women, old and young, betting sums of 
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money, large or small, at rouge et noir 
(red and black) or roulette. Crowded 
about the tables could be seen the grave 
and decrepit, the gay and thoughtless, 
of every degree and condition, royalty 
rubbing elbows with the parvenu, the 
ingenue with the passé, all eagerly and 
intently watching the progress of the 
game. 

Rouge et noir is a very fascinating 
but simple game, much more so than 
its predeccssor, faro, once the most 
popular game in Europe. The meanest 
intellect can play it as successfully as 
the most intelligent, as it is all a mat- 
ter-of chance or luck, notwithstanding 
that one may purchase for a franc one 
of the many scientific systems in print- 
ed form, guaranteed and warranted to 
break the bank at Monte Carlo. The 
game is played on an oblong, oval table 
covered with a green cloth, and is di- 
vided into four equal parts, the center 
of each being marked with the figure of 
a diamond, alternately colored red or 
black. The “chips” are gold sovereign's 
and Napoleons, which are placed on the 
red or black diamonds. When the 
dealer, or tailleur, deals a spade or club 
the black wins, and if a diamond or 
heart is dealt the red wins. At the 
roulette tables the bets are made with 
five france pieces. The revolving wheel 
has thirty-eight holes, numbered and 
painted either red or black. A small 
ivory ball is spun in an opposite direc- 
tion to the revolving wheel; if it drops 
into;a red hole the red bet wins and 
vice versa. Most of the bets, however, 
are made on the numbers. 

The most attractive feature at Monte 
Carlo to Longworth and me was the 
trap shooting at live birds, which took 
place on a beautiful terrace overlook- 
ing the sea, and just below the Casino. 
Some of the best and most noted shots 


The Casino at Monte Carlo on the Riviera 


of Europe were present and took part 
in the sport, which was well-contested, 
and the prizes were high. The best 
shots were French and Italian, and not 
English as we expected, though the lat- 
ter were not well represented. There 
was one American, and to our selfish 
delight he beat them all. 


EXT to Marseilles Genoa is the 

largest and most important sea- 

port and commercial city on the 
Mediterranean. It is a city of great 
antiquity, and is delightfully situated. 
It presents a grand and imposing ap- 
pearance from the sea front, and ex- 
tends upward to the slopes of the Apen- 
nines. Its style of architecture is mag- 
nificent. When viewed from the sea it 
is very picturesque in its tall, white 
buildings and steeples, amid terraced 
gardens, and groves of orange, lemon 
and pomegranate trees which rise grad- 
ually until the bare hills are reached, 
crowned with frowning fortresses. 

There are many fine public buildings 
and educational institutions, a good 
museum and a large library. There is 
a grand, old cathedral of the twelfth 
century, St. Lorenzo, and another is St. 
Ambrogio, which contains some re- 
nowned paintings by Guido Reni and 
Rubens. 

The Genoese are efficient and indus- 
trious. The women are rather slight, 
but well-proportioned, with dark hair 
and eyes and expressive features. 
Most of them wear long, flowing white 
veils, fastened to their hair by orna- 
mental pins or combs, which fall grace- 
fully about the head and shoulders, and 
through the filmy folds their bright 
eyes and smiling lips peer bewitchingly. 
The principal park or promenade is the 
Corso, where old and young, grave and 
gay, do their visiting and courting. 

Genoa, being the birthplace of Chris- 
topher Columbus, there is a fine monu- 
ment erected to his memory, and to 
commemorate his exploits and discov- 
eries, though the city is entitled to ho 
credit for any aid or encouragment 
offered him during his life. Young 
Christopher was imbued with the spirit 
of wanderlust quite early in life as he 
went to sea at the age of fourteen 
years. The love of quest and adventure 
by sea was born in his flesh and bred 
in his bones, and continued to compel 
and encourage him to renewed effort 
and endeavor; not only during his life, 
but after death, inasmuch as the said 
bones were destined and fated to con- 
tinue their voyages even after his brave 
spirit was at rest. 

His bones were exhumed from their 
place of burial in Valladolid, Spain, 
and re-interred at Seville. Afterward 
they were taken over seas to St. Do- 
mingo, in the West Indies, but were not 
permitted to rest there very long. 
Afterward they were sent again by sea 
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to Havana. My traveling companion 
and I were shown their place of deposit, 
during a visit to that city, in an old 
Spanish cathedral, where they re- 
mained until the close of the Spanish- 
American war, and in 1899 they made 
another voyage to Spain, and were once 
again re-interred at Seville, where it is 
to be hoped’ that his peregrinating and 
peripatetic osseous system, or what re- 
mains of it, may rest in peace until the 
sounding of the last trump. 


noa for Milan I was awakened at 


six o’clock by a violent oscillating | 
motion, fore and aft, of my bed, which | 


HE next morning after leaving Ge- 


subsided for a few minutes and then |) 


began more violently than before. 
About noon telegrams began to be re- 
ceived announcing that a very severe 
earthquake had occurred along the Ri- 
viera, demolishing many buildings and 
accompanied with a great loss of life. 
We were fortunate in making our 
escape the day before, inasmuch as our 


hotel was greatly damaged with the loss |7 


of several lives. 

Milan, the Paris of Italy, is finely 
situated on the fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy. It is a handsome city of quite 
modern appearance. It has numerous 
elegant public buildings, including sev- 
eral librhkries, a museum and an observ- 
atory. Della Scala theater is the finest 
and one of the largest opera houses in 
the world. It has six tiers of boxes and 
seats nearly four thousand persons. 
Some of the old gates of the city are 
still in a good state of preservation and 
are quite imposing. There is a very 
fine and spacious public park of pleas- 
ing appearance; also a really artistic 
memorial arch, crowned with: ‘a. fine 
sculpture of a chariot with six gallop- 
ing horses. Among other places of in- 
terest is a stone, outdoor, amphitheater, 
capable of seating thirty thousand per- 
sons, which, if it had more space in the 
arena, would make an excellent baseball 
park, when the Milanese are sufficiently 
educated. There are several commem- 
orative monuments of great artistic 
beauty. 

Milan is well provided with many 
churches and cathedrals, old and mod- 
ern, some of great antiquity, which con- 
tain many works of art and paintings 
by such old masters as Titian, Rubens, 
Paul Veronese and others. Painted on 
the wall of the refectory of one of the 
old cathedrals is the most celebrated 
picture in the world, “The Last Sup- 
per,” by Leonardo de Vinci; it is fif- 
teen by thirty feet, and is one of the 
many wonderful attractions of Milan. 

That sublime creation of art, the 
Milan Cathedral, with its forest of pin- 
nacles, is built entirely of white mar- 
ble, and is the finest specimen of Gothic 
architecture in Italy. It will not fail to 
astonish the beholder with its extreme 
beauty and magnificence. It is wonder- 
ful in size and grandeur. Along its 
facade are thousands of statutes, with 
many others, and some excellent paint- 
ings in the interior. The altar is a 
wonderful example of ‘ancient art, its 
front being inlaid with gold, silver and 
precious stones. The pulpit is unique 
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The Doge’s palace and companile, Venice, Italy 


in design, being built on several arches, 
with the canopy of the rostrum or tri- 
bune ceiled in a decorative pattern of 
mosaic and gold. Its floor is occupied 
by the chair of St. Ambrose, who was 
Bishop of Milan in the fourth century. 
St. Ambrose is said to have been a most 
lovable man, and one universally ad- 
mired and respected. He was a great 
lover of fishes, and is said to have 
preached to them. He was especially 
fond of the grayling which he called 
“The Flower of Fishes,” owing to its 
beautiful appearance, with its body re- 
sembling mother of pearl, and its fins 
ornate with the delicate tints of the 
rose, columbine and hyacinth. 


HE Milanese are among the finest 
and most intelligent people of 
Europe. They are well advanced 

in the arts and sciences and the manu- 
facture of silks, velvets and cotton and 
woolen textiles. They seem more like 
Americans, I think, than any other na- 
tion, being of all shades of hair and 
complexion, and in dress and -manner 
are much similar. On the promenades 
and in the galleries, from their general 
appearance, one might. well imagine 
oneself in an American city. 

During our sojourn in Milan there 
occured the first presentation of Verdi’s 
new opera “Othello.” Music lovers 
were present from all over Europe. We 
paid twenty-five dollars for a seat in 
the immense Della Scala opera house, 
as it was to be a great ovation to the 
talented composer. The audience was 
composed of the royalty. nobilitv and 
the most intelligent people of Europe. 
All were properly and correct!v dressed 
and without any ostentatious display of 
wealth or extreme fashion. such as one 
usually sees on such occasions in Eng- 
land, or in the United States. 

We were rather disappointed in the 
performance. inasmuch as the orches- 
tration was decidedly Wagnerian, and 





its brazen blare was somewhat rasping, 
and occasionally drowned the voice- of 
the singer. The part of Othello was 
represented by a tall, spare, tremulo 
tenor with a thin, high-pitched voice, 
which seemed to us as rather incongru- 
ous in a Moorish warrior. The part 
might better have been written for a 
barytone voice with a fairly high reg- 
ister. But I presume that the parts of 
lover and tenor are inseparable. 


N crossing the plains of Lombardy in 
our jorney from Milan to Venice we 
noticed many mulberry trees, the 

leaves of ‘which are necessary in the 
culture of the silkworm, an industry 
that is quite an important one in Lom- 
bardy, and a great quantity of silk- 
worm gut for the use of the angler is 
annually exported, in addition to the 
silk spun for weaving fabrics of varrous 
kinds. At the railway station in Venice 
we and our luggage were transported 
in a gondola to the entrance of our hotel. 

The “Queen of the Adriatic” is, of 

course, unrivaled for beauty and its 
unique situation. Being built on sev- 
enty .islands it is both novel and at- 
tractive. The Grand Canal winds 
through the city intersected by some 
hundred and fifty smaller canals, which 
are crossed by three hundred bridges. 
The bridges are both narrow and steep, 
being intended only for pedestrians, 
and being quite high in the center to 
allow the passage of the gondolas, the 
ascent and descent across them is by 
steps and short platforms. Beside the 
canals there are numerous streets, or 
rather alleys, being but four or five 
feet wide, which furnish the approach 
to the back entrances of residences and 
other buildings, the front entrances be- 
ing on the canals. All traffic is carried 
on by gondolas, inasmuch as’ the only 
horses in Venice are the four bronze 
ones on the pediment of St. Mark’s. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 664) 
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WINTER SIWASHING IN ALASKA 


THE TRUE WOODSMAN CARRIES VERY LITTLE EQUIPMENT WHILE ON 
THE TRAIL AND LIVES AS SIMPLY AND NATURALLY AS POSSIBLE 


HERE are thousands 

of Sportsmen in these 

United States who 

have never really 

camped out in their 

luxurious lives. There 

are a few who are 

real, .dyed-in-the-wool 

woodsmen and these, 

when they go a-camp- 

ing, scorn such super- 

fluities as _ sleeping 

bags, air mattresses 

and thermos bottles. Their idea of 

camping is to get as far away from so- 

called civilization as they can, and to 

not only get close to nature but to live 

as naturally as possible without dis- 

carding comfortable clothing or such ab- 

solute necessities. A man can really 

rough it in 50 below zero weather with- 

out discarding his artificial apparel. 

That would be going beyond the line 
of diminishing returns. 

As a guide in the interior of Maine I 
saw much that was useless brought into 
the woods on hunting and fishing trips. 
Indeed, it was part of my duties to pack 
the maddening stuff over the rough 
mountain trails on hot, midsummer days. 
And often, though not always—thanks 
to those true sportsmen who looked up 
to their guides as their superiors in the 
limitless wild—I have carried, along 
with his grub and other equipment, five 
or six different fly and bait rods and 
three or four rifles for one sportsman! 
And these were not short hikes; several 
that I recall covered over fifty miles of 
torturous trails. 

Perhaps it was during these years of 

my guidehood, when I often ran into a 
proposition that involved the portaging 
of so much useless paraphernalia that 
my ingrown aversion toward superfluous 
camp géar became an ob- 
session. Up in Alaska 
during the winter of 1916- 
1917 I had ample oppor- 
tunity to give rein to my 
love for the Siwash meth- 
od of camping. 

My first adventure at 
Siwashing in Alaska hap- 
pened in a rocky canyon. 

In attempting to pole a 
three by twelve canvas 
scow containing the neces- 
sities for a one-night 
stand, across to a tiny, 
wooded island, I lost pole- 
bottom and, as I drifted, 
struck a submerged rock. 
The result was that I was 
catapulted into the icy, 
muddy, glacial stream. 
After some strenuous ef- 
fort I regained the boat 
and later the pole and my 
hat and after a hard bat- 
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tle with the headstrong, silt-laden cur- 
rent made the same shore from which 
I had so lately departed. Darkness was 
filling the mighty canyon and I was 
very wet and cold. My partner, who 
had been an interested spectator of my 
mishap, soon joined me and helped to 
gather driftwood for a life-saving fire. 
October nights in Alaska are chilly, es- 
pecially if one’s clothing is saturated 
from head to foot with glacial water. 

Dry driftwood was extremely scarce, 
but we managed to find enough to keep 
a tire roaring and crackling far enough 
into the night to dry out my ciothes. As 
luck would have it, I had along another 
change of underwear, and squatting un- 
der the shelter of a canvas tarp stretched 
over a shedlike frame of crooked poles, 
I soon felt quite comfortable. 

But here we were, midway up a can- 
yon. four miles in length, the rocky, per- 
pendicular walls of which were nearly 
four hundred feet high, convinced of the 
futility of trying to get our outfit any 
further up the maddening stream; rain- 
ing just enough to keep our spirits from 
soaring up and out of the dreary, dismal 
canyon and utterly at a ioss as to the 
best way out of our dilemma. Next 
morning we discovered, about half a mile 
down the canyon, a natural trail that 
had been worn out down the side of the 
canyon wall. It took us all day to pack 
our outfit from the boat to the woods in 
the benchland above. And it was all 
hard, brutal work. 

Just before the freeze-up my partner 
left me. It was fifty-five miles to An- 
chorage, the nearest town. ‘I spent the 
winter on Moose; Eska, Wolverine and 
Little Susitna creeks and I am speaking 
the unalloyed truth when I say that a 
solitary life on the Alaskan winter 
trails is “roughing it” with a vengeance. 


ee 


Mushing along with my sled and outfit 


And yet, as I look back upon 'that mem- 
orable winter, how I miss those white, 
silent trails, crossed here and there with 
the telltale tracks of moose, lynx, fox 
and mink! 

Often I started out from my cabin at 
daylight, and with neck-rope and gee- 
pole, guided and dragged a sled loaded 
with a seven by eight sheet of canvas, 
three or four heavy blankets, an axe, 
cooking outfit and grub enough to last 
three or four days and mushed along the 
mysterious trail till darkness called a 
halt. 

With the first warning of approaching 
darkness I would build a fire, put up my 
canvas shed, spread the blankets under 
the shed on some hastily gathered spruce 
boughs spread upon the snow, and after 
cutting much wood would squat down 
to the pleasure of cooking supper. 

After supper I would sit by the fire 
for hours and gaze at the cold, scintil- 
lating stars or at the greater glory of 
the Aurora, and cogitate on the mystery 
and grandeur of life. 


HE principle of the struggle for ex- 
istence and the apparent survival 
of the morally unfit was very for- 
cibly impressed upon my mind one frosty, 
moonlit night while mushing along with 
my sled and outfit to my home camp, 
a pole and dirt roofed cabin made of 
green cottonwood logs. I was snowshoe- 
ing, for the hard packed sled trail had 
been filled with a foot of new snow. Sud- 
denly the awful silence was broken by 
a shrill, piteoys squeal. Just ahead, 
squarely in the trail I saw what at the 
first glance looked to be a wolf. I 
stopped and threw a projectile into the 
firing chamber of my carbine. The sin- 
ister, wolf-like apparition proved to be 
a great horned owl in the act of trying 
to kidnap a_  fullgrown 
snowshoe rabbit. I emit- 
ted a discouraging shout, 
and the owl in a rage of 
disgust left the lifeless 
carcass of the rabbit in 
the snow on the moonlit 
trail, surrounded by bits 
of scattered fur. How un- 
just it seemed, there in 
the silent cold of the moon- 
lit wilderness! The rabbit 
had done most of the 
struggling and the owl 
had survived. The rabbit, 
an innocent vegetarian, 
killed by the owl, who lived 
by murdering just such in- 
nocents as the snowshoe 
hare, that harmless, snow- 

like symbol of purity. 

On a cold January mor- 
ning, when my _ pocket 
thermometer insisted that 
it was 52 below, I en- 
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countered a big moose track . that 
crossed my trail where it came out 
upon a desolate, wind-swept tundra 
about four miles wide. I determined 
at once to trail the big fellow and 
give him battle, for moose meat is 
always welcome north of 63°. Pulling 
the sled a short distance off the beaten 
trail I filled my pack with the barest 
necessities of a three days’ sojourn with 
the elements, cached the rest of my out- 
fit in a tree and insured it against mo- 
lestation by wandering wolverines by 
placing three large steel traps at the 
base of the tree. 

Equipped with my gun, an axe, a can- 
vas tarp and three blankets, a hunting 
knife, a little tea, oatmeal and bacon, 
two small tin pails and a frying pan, I 
‘ struck off on the track. It was cold— 
the fringe of my parka hood was white 
with my crystalized breath and I had a 
hard time to keep my feet from going 
on a strike. The snow was barely three 
feet and the bull seemed to have had 
little difficulty in wallowing through it. 
On I went, now picking my way easily 
through the spruce and white birch, now 
fighting my way through a maddening 
tangle of alders and willows where the 
chase led across a swale or brook. The 
moose seemed to be going cross country 
without stopping to feed, but I hoped to 
get a shot at him next day. Owing to 
the short days in winter, an Alaskan 
musher does not heed the noon time call 
to lunch, but swallows his hunger and 
makes the most of the daylight. I did 
not, therefore, stop for lunch, but mushed 
along industriously till twilight. Then I 
had to hustle for some fire-wood and 
supper. 

When the mercury is two inches be- 
low zero the solitary musher who must 
camp in the open on the snow, chops 
wood with a great zest. It. means sc 
much to him to have a cheerful, glowing 
fire, and it is an emphatic nuisance to 
be compelled from sheer want to get up 
at all hours of the night to cut more 
wood. After the fire, the next considera- 
tion is the canvas shed. This is easily 
constructed by fastening a cross pole to 
two trees about eight feet apart. If 
I could find a branch at a suitable 
height upon which to rest the ends of 
the cross-pole I would make a seam at 
the desired height by driving the bit 
of my axe as deeply as possible into the 
tree parallel with the grain. Into this 
opening I would drive a dry, wooden 
wedge to act as a crotch to receive the 
pole. Dry wood wedges are the best be- 
cause the wedges made of frozen green 
wood, by virtue of their glassiness, bound 
out of the opening as fast as you can 
drive them in. Four or five straight 
poles about ten feet long are next laid 
from the cross pole to the snow. This 
forms the skeleton of the shed. The 
canvas tarp is thrown over the frame, 
stretched. and the edges firmly weighted 
down and banked with snow. A thick 
carpet of fragrant spruce boughs spread 
on the snow under the shed, and it is 
ready to receive the blankets. With the 
fire crackling and glowing and the heat 


reflected from the roof of the shed to 


the blankets, how comfortable you feel 
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Crossing a glacier stream in Alaska 


as you watch the tea pail for the first 
signs of-boiling, and feast your olfactory 
nerves on the savory odor of sizzling 
bacon and the hot oatmeal gruel! For 
genuine enjoyment that leaves no regrets, 
can you beat it on Broadway? I guess 


not, nor anywhere else. 
1 learned a new trick in fire building 


from an Alaskan sourdough; new, I 
mean, to me. It is called the self-feeding 
fire, and is constructed along these lines: 
Just before retiring build up a compact 
wall of green back-logs. Then, having 
replenished the fire, take six or eight 
good-sized sticks about five feet long and 
lay them across the fire from the back 
wall to the ground in front of the fire. 
As the logs burn in two, they automatic- 
ally fall down and feed the fire. 


T daylight the next morning I again 
took the trail, and when twilight 
drove me to cutting wood again, I 

was still hungry for moose meat. That 
night it snowed and I awoke to find a 
soft downy blanket eight inches thick 
over my thin canvas roof. The fire still 
glowed, and F soon had breakfast. The 
snow was still falling when I again took 





Senge 


Looking at an outcropping of coal along the trail 


the now almost obliterated trail of the 
moose. By noon it was impossible to 
follow the track ‘any further so I sadly 
though sensibly retraced my tracks to 
the scene of my bivouac the night before. 
Here I found that I could still follow 
my old snowshoe tracks and after thank- 
ing the elements for shutting off the 
snow, retired under the same shed that 
had housed me the night before. My 
grub was reduced to a negligible quan- 
tity of oatmeal when, at the end of five 
days I returned to the cache to find a 
large lynx caught in two traps. He ap- 
parently did not think that one would 
hold him, so he got into both. 


HOSE who have known Alaska, who 
have lived in her remote places, 
can never again think of the days 

spent amid such vast stretches of wilder- 
ness without having a keen desire to go 
back and know once more the freedom 
that such places afford. Many a time, 
while closely pressed in a crowded city 
I have paused and let the wonder vision 
sweep over me as I recall the glorious 
days and quiet nights I have spent on 
the silent trails of the Northland. 
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A MOOSE HUNT IN NOVA SCOTIA 


THE RECORD OF A TRIP IN THE NORTH WOODS WHICH TELLS IN DETAIL 
WHAT A PROSPECTIVE HUNTER IN THAT REGION WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


HE hunt of which I am going to 

write took place in Yarmouth 

County, Nova Scotia. After a 
journey of twenty-five miles from 
Yarmouth, the principal southern port 
of the Province of Nova Scotia, I ar- 
rived in Kemptville, a small village 
which nestles cosily among rolling hills 
and meadows, and rests along the banks 
of the Tusket River. An additional 
jaunt of seven miles—partly in a horse- 
drawn vehicle and partly on foot— 
brought me to Oak Hill Camp, where 
Mr. Edward F. Walton. my host, has 
located his main camp in the midst of 
a series of forests, lakes and streams— 
stocked with the gamest trout that any 
disciple of Isaak Walton ever desired to 
lure to destruction with the aid of 
Brown Betty or Silver Doctor. Mr. 
Walton is a famous all round sports- 
man, guide and gold-miner in Southern 
Nova Scotia, and withal a genial, charm- 
ing comrade, both at home and in the 
beautiful forest lands of his native 
heath. 

After lunch, September 16th, Thurs- 
day, Robert Crowell and I packed our 
kit and took the boat for our hunting 
ground—over the ridge on the northeast 
side of Second Lake, only about two 
miles from our main camp. We made 
camp about 4 P. M., put up our tent, 
looked over 
the ground and = 
had supper 
about 6.15. The 
sky was over- 
east and the 
weather warm 
—the night 
pitch dark. We 
turned in 
about 6.30 and 
arose at sun- 
ris e— and 
started at once 
for the hunt- 
ing ground. An 
opening one- 
quarter mile in 
diameter, part- 
ly covered with 
brush and ald- 
ers, surround- 
ed by a thick 
forest, lay just 
before our 
tent. Robert 
Crowell, m y 
guide, gave the 
call of the cow 
moose several 
times and after 
a few moments 
we heard a 
loud rustling 
in a bunch of 
alders a few 
feet easterly of 
us. The morn- 


By G. TARLETON GOLDTHWAITE 


ing was slightly misty and warm— 
the wind was from the northwest. 
We were ready for Mr. Moose—if he 
should show his Jove-like front. We 
waited quietly, expecting him to break 
through the alders about 30 feet away, 
but he evidently became suspicious and 
backed quietly off. Perhaps he heard 
the click of the rifle as I cocked it. It 
seems to be the habit of the bull moose, 
who is very suspicious, when to your 
windward, if he hears the call of the 
cow, to locate the sound as near as pos- 
sible and then work around to leeward 
in order to get the scent. This moose 
was evidently a bull and was just a little 
east of us. If we had been standing 
a little south of the alders or even north 
of them, we probably would have gotten a 
shot at him, although in the latter case 
he probably would have gotten our scent 
and escaped. Our position was a good 
one for any moose coming from the 
north, which was the most likely direc- 
tion to look for him. As it was we ac- 
cepted the chance and he made off be- 
fore we could see him. Bob kept calling 
until about 10.30 or 11.30 A. M. The 
day was warm and clear. After lunch- 
ing at the edge of the lake we returned 
to our. camp about 4.30, and about 5 
P. M. renewed the hunt. The moose, in 
the early morning and the cool of the 


The critical moment after many days of preparation 


evening, are moving about feeding, but 
in the heat of the day they select some 
cool spot in the depths of the forest to 
rest. Taking a half hour for supper, we 
returned to the hunting ground and 
there remained until 9.30 P. M. It was 
a fine, clear, quiet evening. The sun 
set in a profusion of color, purple, pink 
and turquoise. A crescent moon came 
out about 7 and gave its faint light to. 
guide our movements. 


HE next day we were up at six and 
hunted until ten. After breakfast- 
ing we returned to Oak Hill Cabin, 

our main camp, where we had dinner, 
and returned to our camp, arriving there 
about 3 P. M. We then took down the 
tent, packed our kit and moved over to 
a better site about one-half mile away, 
on the edge of an opening. Here the 
outlook was wider and not so enclosed 
by bushes. We heard shooting several 
miles off, from another party of sports- 
men with Mr. Walton—but evidently 
they did not get their moose, because 
they did not return to the central camp. 
For this time of the year it was hot, 
the thermometer being 80 degrees. We 
returned to our post at 4.30 P. M. and 
with the exception of 20 minutes for din- 
ner, we remained there until 9.30 P. M. 
At frequent intervals Bob would 
sound the 
weird call of 
the cow moose 
for its mate. 
It was a 
quiet moon- 
light night, 
with ai few 
clouds which 
a t_ intervals 
would hide the 
moon in dark- 
ness. After 
giving several 
calls, we heard 
a bull moose 
answer to the 
north of us, 
but he would 
not make him- 
self visible. He 
probably was 
the same one 
whose tracks 
we saw behind 
the bushes in 
front of our 
first camp 
which we 
found the pre- 
vious morning. 
We waited two 
hours, but fin- 
ally, hearing 
nothing fur- 
ther, called it 
(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 657) 
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N piscatorial language “casting” is the 
expression used to designate the act 
of throwing at a distance a “lure,” fre- 

quently in combination with a weight at- 
tached to a line; the term “weight-cast- 
ing” was selected for this article to col- 
lectively designate the casting of one or 
more objects of sufficient density and 
mass to effectively overcome the resist- 
ance of the air. Weight-casting is there- 
fore to be distinguished from fly-casting, 
in which the cast object is too light to 
effectively resist the counter-pressure of 
the air during casts. 

In weight-casting there may be distin- 
guished “bait-casting,” in which the bait 
only—mostly less than one ounce in 
weight—is delivered, and in “weight- 
casting proper” in which, in addition to 
the bait, a weight, the sinker—as a rule 
not less and frequently more than three 
cunces in weight—is utilized. 

Where accuracy is important and fre- 
quent retrieving necessary, as in bait- 
casting, the delivery of the tackle is pref- 
erably accomplished by means of a rod 
and a reel: But in general, weight-casting 
may be executed by various methods. 


QO=. By so-called heaving; in this 
method the inner-end of the line (the 
tail-end) is tied to a stationary or loose 
object or to the body of the operator 
(mostly around the waist), or simply 
held in the hand; the properly coiled line 
either rests on the ground or is held in 
the hand and several.feet of the tackle- 
end of the line (hereinafter conyeniently 
called the linehead), with the object or 
objects to be cast suitably attached there- 
to are mainpulated with increasing speed 
in circular motions around the head or 
sideways to the body until sufficient ve- 
locity for “heaving” has been gathered. 
This method is in use in all countries of 
the world, both inland and along the sea- 
shores, The average distance heaved is 
150 feet, but experienced casters heave 
considerably farther. 


Te. In another method practised in 
the swampy districts of the Siberian 
Tundras bat-like implements are utilized. 
The simplest form comprises a fiat, 
2kngated board (Fig. 1), provided at one 
¢nd with a handle (2), and at the other 
end with a transverse bridge (3); the 
material is coniferous wood. A more 
elaborate form made of resilient wood re- 
sembling ash, often treated with hot fish- 
il (Figs. 2 and 3), comprises a cross- 
Jectionally round body (4), provided with 
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ae METHODS oe WEIGHT CASTING 


INTERESTING NOTES ON THE VARIOUS MEANS OF THROWING A LINE AS 
PRACTISED BY FISHERMAN THROUGHOUT MANY COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


BY JULIUS PRELEUTHNER 


a handle (5) at one end and a spoon 
(6) at the other end. It greatly resem- 
bles a golfstick. The casting-tools are 30 
to 36 inches long. For the purpose of 
casting the tail-end of the line is suitably 
anchored to the ground; the line lies 
coiled on the ground several yards in 
front of the operator; the baited hooks 
and an additional sinker are placed be- 
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hind the bridge or in the spoon; the cast- 
ing-tool is then manipulated with both 
hands similar to a golfstick. The bat- 
ik. caster is easier to be operated than 
the spoon from which the centrifugal 
force tends to prematurely throw the 
tackle. But if the trick is once mastered, 
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greater distances, averaging 200 feet, 
may be cast with the spoon. 

The invention of these casting imple- 
ments is obviously the result of the dif- 
ficulties which the natives encounter 
when fishing. Tundras are relatively 
shallow reaches of water, densely grown 
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witk reeds, particularly near the shore; 
tre use of boats and nets is prohibitive; 
for not only is the advance with boats 
very slow and in certain localities even 
impossible, but fish, congregating in the 
approached locality, quickly seek other 
quarters at the unavoidable commotion 
caused by boats and nets. Fishing from 
shore must be therefore resorted to. 
However, the swampy nature of the shore 
renders the approach to deeper water im- 


possible; frequent patches of quicksand 
compel the fisherman to remain on dry 
soil; casting is an imperative conse- 
quence; heaving is out of the question on 
account of the reeds which also grow on 
shore, so the described method seems to 
ve the only solution. 


Bape Peasant boys along the Dan- 
- ube and its tributaries have long ago 
become aware of the peculiar habits of 
certain fish to strike at a lure which sud- 
denly hits the water. These youngsters 
enjoy shooting the lure by means of rub- 
ter slingshots, using, instead of the flat 
leather-pad, a cone or cup of metal or 
leather with a bottom or loop in the back 
to be able to manipulate this casting-gun 
without bruising the bait. Frequently, 
out not generally, green rods cut from 
poplars, willows or hazelbushes are util- 
ized. The rods are vertically pushed into 
the ground and immediately after the 
lure is shot the slingshot—usually at- 
tached to the body—is dropped and the 
rod grasped. Aim is taken at a point in 
front and beyond the suspected hiding 
place of the anticipated prey, but by a 
slight motion of the wrist the lure is 
stopped in its flight and deftly delivered 
just at the desired point. 


Ere. Another method is practised all 
over the world where bamboo may be 
bought or cut from the plant. The poles 
used have an average length of 16 to 18 
feet; frequently they are shorter and oc- 
casionally longer up to 25 feet; in certain 
d.stricts of Japan, Korea and China poles 
up to 50 feet are sometimes used. Up to 
14 feet length the poles may be manip- 
ulated with one hand, but the longer poles 
. quire “poth hands. The tail-end of the 
imme is tied to the tip of the pole and 
usually several feet of the line are wound 
thereupon in order to be able to adjust 
the line to conditions. The line-head is, 
as a rule, from 1 to 3 feet shorter than 
the pole, but when the cast is made from 
an eminence the line may be even longer 
than the pole.. To execute a cast the pole 
is at first held vertically and the line- 
head held in one hand. The pole is then 
lowered in the direction of the casting 
aim and the now released line-head 
swings pendulum-like forward; when the 
tackle tends to strike the water surface 
the tip of the pole is elevated, to be low- 
ered again at the delivery of the lure. 
The distance cast is about 1 and % of 
the length of the pole, but distances up to 
1 and % of the length of the pole may be 
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negotiated. Although, however, the dis- 
tance of the cast is rather small, great 
accuracy may be attained with surprising 
ease after a little practice. 

Casts with the aforementioned rigging 
m.y be also executed by oscillating the 
line-head several times back and forth, 
and by delivering the bait at a forward 
oscillation. 


IVE. In a somewhat modified method 

the tail-end of the line is attached to 
the butt-end of the pole, and the line- 
head, which is longer than the pole, is 
drawn through a guide attached to the 
tip of the pole. Preparatory to a cast 
the line-head is suitably shortened by be- 
ing pulled in through the previously men- 
tioned guide, the line being held in one 
hand. Oscillatory motions are then im- 
parted to the line-head, and at the end 
of a forward oscillation when an ade- 
quate amplitude has been gathered the 
line is released and the lure delivered. 
The length of the casts may be 2 and % 
times longer than the pole. 


a In certain parts of China, lines of 
a length of 100 feet, and occasion- 
ally longer ones, are cast by means of 
poles 10 to 20 feet long. No reels are 
used. The pole and the line are stretched 
out in one straight line under 90 degrees 
te the shore, the butt-end of the pole 
being near the water edge, and as 
far as possible from the shore. The 
sinker, weighing approximately half a 
pound, attached to the end of the line, 
is placed upon a rock or board, and the 
ground cleared from all obstructions to 
prevent fouling of the line. The pole is 
then carefully lifted and held over the 
shoulder similar to a surf-casting rod. 
With a powerful sweep the sinker and 
the tackle are then taken up, flying over 
the head of the operator and hitting the 
water with a great splash. 
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An American bait-caster, of course, 
would not be very enthused over the com- 
motion. His Chinese brother angler, 
on the other hand, would be astonished on 
noticing the other’s disappointment at his 
casting. But, it will be understood, the 
yellow fisherman is not a sportsman per 
se; he is not out for fun, he is out for 
fish, and he prefers a ten-pounder to a 
sixpounder, not for the four pounds addi- 
tional fight, but for so much more meat. 
Therefore he has not one or three hooks 
vn his line, but twelve to fifteen; and 
therefore he unties the cast-line from 
his pole and ties thereon a second line 
which he delivers in a similar way some 
twenty-five yards farther, and so on un- 
til he has thirty or more lines in the 
weter. Usually he has an assistant who 
attends to the stretching of the lines. 
And when all lines are cast both patrol 
the shore testing here and there whether 
a fish has been caught. 


he pebmege Higher spirit in sportsman- 
ship has actuated Austrian peasant 
boys who innovated the following rigging 
which permits long casts: Stiff bamboo 
poles from which 6 to 8 feet of the slen- 
der tips have been capped are in use; 
the favored length is 16 feet, although 
longer poles may be occasionally ob- 
served. ‘ The line, which is nearly three 
times as long as the pole, is drawn 
through a tip guide and the tail-end is 
tied to the pole immediately below the 
guide, which is, as a rule, improvised by 
a roller shade ring, flexibly or stationarily 
mounted, at an angle of 90 degrees to the 
axis. of the pole. Thus a loop may be 
formed near the guide. A cord tied with 
the lower end to the butt is flexibly con- 
nected with the aforementioned loop by 
means of a sliding ring upon the line. 
When the line is paid out as far as pos- 
sible the cord is stretched and the loop 
is only two to three inches long. Before 
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a cast is performed the rod is placed up- 
right upon the ground and by manipu- 
lating the cord the line-head may be ad- 
justed to a suitable length. The tackle 
is then delivered in a manner similar to 
that specified under paragraph 4, the mo- 
n.entum of the lure and sinker drawing 
the reserve part of the line through the 
guide. 

Heavy tackle-ends with sinkers weigh- 
ing up to 12 ounces are of advantage, and 
longer casts may be made in proportion 
to the length of the pole. When fishing 
for Esox lucius, our Northern pike, which 
is common in Europe, attaining there 
large dimensions, live fish-bait weighing 
8 to 10 ounces, without a sinker, consti- 
tutes the tackle weight. For bottom 
fishing metal sinkers are utilized. When 
the lure is light the casting weight is 
made from wood, usually studded with 
nails, so it will just float. It is then 
either tied to the line-end or mounted 
as a sliding float, with a stop on the line 
several feet above the lure. 


- In a modification of this rig 
the cord is substituted by a silk or 
cotton-covered rubber, 6 to 8 feet in 
length, tied with one end to the pole, 
about 3 to 4 feet above the butt-end. 
While this kind of tackle does not offer 
advantages, compared with the former 
method, it has great flexibility and allows 
‘one to play the fish. It therefore re- 
piaces a reel to some extent. 


INE. In another modification the 

cord, tied to the butt-end, reaches 
oniy to the middle of the rod where it is 
siidably attached to the loop previously 
referred to. The tail-end of the line 
which forms the loop is made of rubber. 
Since the length of the loop is about 
half the length of the rod, the total 
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TALES THE RIVER TOLD TO MATT 


THE ELEVENTH INSTALMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE SIM- 
PLE JOY OF FISHING AS EXEMPLIFIED THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of Forest and Stream 


T was the first time that Matt had ever 

seen a raccoon and he was nervous 

with excitement. As it approached 
the crab on the bank both Mr. Adams 
and the boy could see from where they 
sat the battle attitude of the latter as 
with its cruel claws extended it awaited 
the attack of the ’coon which kept slow- 
ly circling its, intended dinner: So 
quickly had the stroke in the water 
been made that neither Matt nor Mr. 
Adams saw whether the crab had been 
thrown by the jaws of the animal or 
by a swift stroke of its paw. One thing, 
however, was certain: it was well aware 
of the punishing quality of those ex- 
tended nippers as was evidenced by the 
precaution which it exhibited. Here 
was being enacted one of the many daily 
tragedies of nature: the crab battling 
for its life and the ’coon using its cun- 


ning to secure a comfortable meal. So 
it has been from the beginning and so 
it must end; each subject working out 
its own destiny in accordance with the 
immutable laws of the universe which 
to our eyes appear in many instances as 
comedy, but through the lifting of a 
very thin veil tragedy is disclosed. Both 
man and boy sat in perfect silence 
watching’ the movements of the combat- 
ants. Though there was a vast differ- 
ence in the size of the parties to the 
fray, the ’coon apparently well knew 
that those nippers were capable of in- 
flicting severe wounds, and it was wary. 
Suddenly it sprang forward and seized 
one of the claws in its teeth at the same 
instant giving a violent shake of its 
head which broke the claw loose from 
the body of the crab and it went spin- 
ning several feet away. The rest of 


the proceedings were simple. With but 
one claw the crab’s defense was weak 
and it was soon rendered helpless when 
the ’coon returning to the bank reclined 
at leisure and proceeded to devour its 
prey biting through the hard shell and 
then grinding all to a pulp. It soon 
finished its repast and went down to the 
water’s edge as if seeking more proven- 
der. “Git your gun an’ le’s see what he 
looks like close by,” said the boy, still 
much excited. “No,” returned Mr. 
Adams, “while they are good eating in 
the winter season they are not of much 
account now and the fur is poor; be- 
sides they are likely to have young at 
this period of the year which need their 
care. They are not a destructive ani- 
mal, living mostly on frogs, fish and 
such things and keep close to streams. 
If caught when young they are easily 
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tamed and make interesting, although 
mischievous pets, and when full grown, 
like this one, they make a hard battle, 
as many a dog, unused to their ways, 
has learned to its sorrow.” 

Seeing nothing more to its liking in 
the way of food, the animal went its 
way out through the swamp entirely 
unaware that it had furnished a lesson 
in natural history to a very observant 
boy who later in life became a most 
ardent hunter and trapper of its kin. 


HEN they returned to the camp 
W they found Mr. Woodhull sleep- 

ing soundly, extracting from 
the wood’s atmosphere rejuvenation 
with each breath; his appearance and 
actions denoting the fact without ques- 
tion. “The tide has started down and 
we will get ready for fishing,” said 
Mr. Adams, as he peered along the bank. 
“That ’coon took up some of our time 
and we should be at it now.” Matt 
quickly put the poles in the boat while 
his companion was getting his more 
elaborate tackle ready and was stand- 
ing observing the sleeping Woodhull 
when the spirit of mischief, which was 
ever dominant, prompted him to break 
a long spray of rush which was growing 
near at hand and he began tickling the 
sleeping man’s ear. “Skeeter?” he 
asked under his breath as the man 
sleepily brushed his hand at the imag- 
inary pest; then a moment later quite 
a vigorous slap followed at which Matt 
grinned and orought his hand down on 
his knee emphasizing his merriment. 
“Gosh,” he said, “I wish’t for a minute 
he was Ned Southard. See that bum’le 
bee? Well, if it was him I’d have my 
hat over the bee in jig time ’nen I’d fix 
his wings so’ he could’nt fly an’ with a 
stick I’d put it right where his pants is 
good an’ tight an’ ’nen I’d squeeze the 
bee a little an’ be ready to run like 
blazes when he let out his e-e-yow,” and 
Matt indulged in a yell which made the 
woods ring while Mr. Woodhull came 
to a bolt upright position. ‘“‘Who’s 
murdered?” asked Mr. Woodhull, rub- 
bing his eyes and looking at Mr. Adams 
who was laughing heartily. “Nobody’s 
murdered,” said Matt drolly, “he on’y 
got stung with a bum’le bee an’ jest 
yowled as mos’ anybody’d do.” Mr. 
Woodhull asked no more questions but 
walked to the boat with the others who 
were still in a much’ amused humor. 
Matt steadied the boat down stream 
with the oars to where it was deemed 
best to make a trial at fishing. We can 
only guess what we may get here,” said 
Mr. Adams. “We are as likely to get 
salt-water fish as fresh-water, and so 
we will use medium size hooks and 
trust to luck for the beginning.” The 
two watched with much interest as Mr. 
Adams cleaned a shedder crab. He first 
removed the large claws; then he tapped 
with the handle of his fish knife the 
under shell which broke readily and he 
removed the pieces with his thumb hail, 
after which he turned the crab over 
and cracked the upper shell which came 
away in two large pieces; the whole 
crab being peeled as readily and smooth- 
ly as a hard boiled egg. He then cut 
it in small pieces, following the grain 
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of the sections running lengthways on 
the crab, leaving a section of the skin 
on each piece as it helps the bait to 
cling to the hook. “I think we should 
fish close to the bottom,” said Mr. 
Adams, “as in such places it usually 
gives better results.” Matt had selected 
rather light poles for the occasion. Al- 
though he was entirely ignorant of what 
class of fish would be met with, he had 
to take that chance. Both he and Mr. 
Woodhull were shown how to put the 
crab-bait on a hook; running the hook 
through from the flesh side out through 
the skin. For quite a while none of the 
party had any strikes and the boy was 
getting a little restless. Then he real- 
ized that something was at his bait, as 
it began moving away with his line and 
he brought the pole up sharply and felt 
that his ‘fish was hooked. It began 
struggling in the water and ran directly 
under the boat. He was anxious to see 
what manner of fish he was connected 
with and played it rather vigorously, 
but was cautioned not a: be in such a 
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Matt steadied the boat damnatienie; 


hurry by Mr. Adams. He at last 
brought it to the surface and was cha- 
grinned to find it was a very large eel. 
But Mr. Adams gave a cry of delight 
and reached the landing net under the 
squirming quarry, saying as he did 


_so: “You may catch many fine fish 


around here but none choicer than the 
one you have just landed. That is a 
silver eel and is one of the finest of 
known sea-foods.” Matt’s attention was 
drawn to the fact that its back was a 
bright steel color, shading down through 
silver to pure white on its under side. 
Its head was broad in comparison with 
others he had caught in different places. 
“We will shake hands on that prize,” 
said his companion, “and if we can get 
another we will all have a meal a king 
might envy. As a matter of fact, they 
are entirely too good for most kings I 
ever heard of; they are best suited to 
fishermen and other honest folks. You 
will find a vast difference in the flavor 
of these salt-water fellows compared 
with the fresh-water kind you have been 
accustomed to.” Mr. Woodhull had a 
strike and he drew to the surface a 
small fish which darted away, showing 
a bright silvery side as it did so. 
“Debby,” said Mr.. Adams, “their 
mouths are very small and they are 
hard to hook. They are a fine pan 
fish and worthy of time spent fishing 
for them. They are looked upon as 
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being strictly a salt-water fish and yet 
they are, as we now know, here in the 
fresh water. There is much to be 
learned in relation to this very subject. 
For a small and rather unimportant 
fish, commercially speaking, they have 
a great many names by which they are 
known in different places—Debby, Spot, 
Lafayette, Goody and many others. 
They all mean the same fish and it does 
seem a pity that there has not long 
since been some way established where- 


by the one name would mean the same 


fish wherever found. If we find they 
are about here in numbers we can put 
on small hooks and have sport with 
them. If we could see the bottom here 
we would see shrimps all about us. 
These fish lie in wait for them as the 
tide moves them about. The shrimps, 
too, doubtless move about with the tide, 
feeding on their selection of food, which 
in turn is feeding on—“Gee, amighty 


gosh!” whooped Matt, “did’ya ever see: , 


a strike like that?” His pole tip went 
under the water and his line went hiss- 
ing down stream until with a snap it 
flew into the air minus the hook. “That 
was a large one,” said Mr. Adams, 
“either a weakfish or bass. You held 
him too hard; you should have given 
him the spring of the pole and swung 
him around.” The boy sat saucer-eyed, 
gazing into the water too much amazed 
at the ‘suddenness and vigor of the 
strike to utter a word. At last he 
found expression. “Turn him around? 
Might’s well try to turn a yerlin calf 
around with that line tied to his tail, 
an’ him a jumpin’. I’ll never git an- 
other strike like that, never.” 


R. ADAMS had his bait taken off 
several times by fish too small to 
be taken by the hook he was using 

and having a reel he was casting away 
from the boat further than Mr. Wood- 
hull and Matt could reach with their 
simpler rigs. Mr. Woodhull had taken 
another eel, a good second to the one 
Matt had and Mr. Adams was gloating 
over the prospect of what he called a 
royal supper. He had put a large piece 
of the crab on his hook and was per- 
mitting it to float down stream. By 
raising it to the surface and then re- 
leasing the reel he would allow it to 
settle and almost reach the bottom, 
meanwhile working down stream at 
each lowering of the rod tip. He had 
worked it down perhaps fifty feet when 
with a jerk his bamboo rod went double 
and the reel set up a complaining 
screech as the line paid swiftly out. Mr. 
Adams kept a taut line and a cool head 
while both his companions became ex- 
cited, the boy particularly so as he was 
anxious to see a large salt-water fish 
landed. Presently there was a splash 
at the surface and as a spray of water 
went into the air the line went slack. 
“T’ve lost him,” said Mr. Adams regret- 
fully “the hook was too small I guess.” 
“Shucks,” said the lad, “that’s two big 
ones lost. Mab’e you didn’t turn him 
enough,” and he giggled. Mr. Adams 
took the hint and reminded ‘him that 
he didn’t lose his hook any how. Mr. 
Woodhull hooked and boated a fish of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 667) 
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HARDING’S STAND ON NATIONAL PARKS 
4% HE preservation of the national playgrounds 

with their natural beauties and wonders is otf 
concern to all of us. The‘final decision of what 
shall be done about them will rest with Federal 
officials and legislators. Those interested in these 
national playgrounds very naturally wish to know 
something as to the attitude held toward them by 
the President-elect. Inquiry on this point was re- 
cently made of Senator Harding, whose assistance 
in passing the bill establishing the Mt. McKinley 
Park has not been forgotten. He expressed him- 
self as in favor of a policy which will guard the 
integrity of our national parks, protecting these 
playgrounds for the purposes for which they were 
reserved. He has also, in response to inquiries by 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, de- 
clared himself in favor of protecting our bird res- 
ervations, and it is high time that this point be 
taken up, since efforts—in two or three cases suc- 
cessful—have been made to destroy these. 

To this country the bird reservations have far 
more than a sentimental value. They are economi- 
cally important because they constitute refuges 
that in many cases are breeding places for birds 
which, sooner or later and at one time or another, 
are useful to man, whether by destroying nox- 
ious animal and vegetable life or dead matter ‘that 
may become harmful. Incidentally, of course, the 
birds which inhabit these reservations are beauti- 
ful to look at,'and perform also a useful function, 
tempting many people abroad to the wholesome 
outdoor life of the field sportsman. 

It is most gratifying to know Senator Harding’s 
sound views on a subject which is constantly be- 
coming more and more important to the country 
at large. on 

DESTROYING OUR PROPERTY 
A MERICANS are notoriously the most wasteful 
of people, and within the past few years their 
wastefulness has been multiplied by many times. 
Some of this carelessness for the future must end 
before very long, if the hard times which are pre- 
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dicted actually come to pass. A resource of great 
importance, constantly being wasted and whose 
value our heedlessness is reducing year by year, 
is the potential product of the waters—of our shores 
and streams and lakes. 

In the days of the first settlement of the country 
its fisheries were of great importance, for on them 
the early settlers depended in large part for their 
food. In all the rivers there were shad, salmon, 
trout, eels, and many other fish, and at certain sea- 
sons of the year these not only fed the people who 
lived near the banks of the streams where the fish 
were taken, but supplied also many others who 
came from a distance to procure a supply of fish, 
which they dried or salted and took away for use 
during the winter. 

Civilization—like life—cannot exist without 
water; the sea, the lakes, the streams and the 
marshes touch every aspect of human life. Much 
has been said and written and many laws have been 
enacted about the care of water for drinking and 
for domestic purposes, but little thought has been 
given to protecting the life—the animals and plants 
—which lives in and is supported by these waters. 
Yet directly and indirectly these animals and plants 
perform important functions for man. ‘Some of 
the life furnishes him food—the fish, some of the 
reptiles, and the shell-fish—and for various pur- 
poses he uses the birds and the mammals that fre- 
quent the waters. The plants furnish food for 
fishes, birds and mammals, and the shrubs and trees 
that grow along the shores protect different forms 
of animal life. 

Here in America we use our streams as sewers 
to carry away the waste of manufactories and of 
cities, and this use is incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of the useful life of the waters. 

Besides this, every man is anxious to secure for 
himself as quickly as possible all that the water 
produces, and the fish are caught without the slight- 
est regard for the continuation of the species. As 
a result of these courses the shad and the salmon 
are greatly reduced in all Atlantic streams—or are 
absent from them; and the salmon on the Pacific, 
from Alaska to Oregon, have been so depleted in 
numbers that but few reach the upper waters of 
the streams to reproduce their kind. Even the 
breeding stations of the Fish Commission cannot 
secure enough eggs for artificial hatching. 

In some of our more important streams the fish 
have been absolutely barred from reaching their 
spawning ground by the erection of dams without 
fishways, and these impassible walls put an end 
to reproduction and in a few ‘years exterminate in 
that stream fish which were once abundant. 

FOREST AND STREAM has called public attention 
to the matter of stream pollution and dams without 
fishways for many years, yet very little is done 
about it that is intelligent or effective. One won- 
ders how much longer the work of destruction 
must go on and how long it will be before the people 
of the United States shall apply to the product of 
their streams the keen business sense with which 
they are usually credited. 

We should not continue to destroy our property. 


GOOD WORK IN IOWA 
FINE area, about fourteen hundred acres in 
extent, near Kesaukua, Iowa, was set aside 
and dedicated as a preserve and park by the Iowa 
Game Commission, October 27, 1920. The Iowa 
Commission is to be warmly congratulated on its: 
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useful accomplishment and we hope and believe 
that this is only a beginning of what it is to do. 

The public park idea has for a long time been 
growing in Iowa and citizens have given land and 
the State has given money to inaugurate a system 
of State parks and lake improvements. Most ex- 
cellent work has thus been set on foot and as it 
is carried on and the movement acquires more mo- 
mentum, it will certainly be demonstrated that 
this work is for the benefit of all the people of 
Iowa and that it will bring into the State returns 
far in excess of expenditures. We look forward 
to a time when the movement will extend from 
Kesaukua, down in the southeastern part of the 
State, north and west until the whole surface of 
this fertile and great State shall be dotted with 
similar parks and preserves. 


PEARSON HEADS AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 
At the Annual Meeting of the National Associa- 

tion of Audubon Societies in October, Mr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation to take the place of the late William 
Dutcher. 

During all the years that have passed since Mr. 
Dutcher was stricken with the illness which in- 
capacitated him for active work, the affairs of the 
Association have been chiefly in the hands of Mr. 
Pearson, whose energy, industry and good judg- 
ment have made the Association constantly strong- 
er, enabled it to do better work, and added to its 
resources. For the past year the income of the 
Association was over a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, of which a large share has been expended 
for the protection of useful birds and will be re- 
turned to the country in added measure in the in- 
crease of agricultural crops and the lessened ef- 
fort required to produce them. } 

By the fine efforts that he has put forth in con- 
nection with this bird protective work, Mr. Pear- 
son has fairly won his spurs. His efficiency and 
success were long recognized by Mr. Dutcher, the 
President of the Association from its beginning, 
and he had been selected by Mr. Dutcher as his 
natural and proper successor in this honorable and 
important office. 

Mr. Pearson is a young man who no doubt has 
many years of usefulness before him; and if we 
may judge the future by the past, these years will 
produce valuable results in behalf of wild life 
protection—results that twenty years ago would 
not have been thought possible, 


BEARS AND ARROWS 


A CORRESPONDENT, who read with interest 
Dr. Saxton Pope’s recent account of the killing 
of grizzly bears with arrows in the Yellowstone 
Park, has written us commenting on the article, 
and concludes his letter,by the following questions : 

1. How did California secure the privilege of 
killing specimens in Yellowstone Park? 

2. Does every state in the Union have a museum 
of natural history, big or small, publicly supported 
or otherwise? . 

3. How many grizzly bears are there in the 
Yellowstone Park? 

4. If California took five grizzly bears out of 
Yellowstone Park, and the other forty-seven states 
took five bears apiece (totalling two hundred and 
fortv specimens in all), how many bears would be 
left? 

The tone of our correspondent’s comment clearly 
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shows that he does not approve of the article in 
question, chiefly, it seems, on the ground that it 
deals with the killing of animals. Yet FoREST AND 
STREAM, which for nearly fifty years has been 
printed in the interest of outdoor sports and the 
study of natural history, has had to do with the 
capture and killing of living animals from its first 
issue. These are incidents of the outdoor life that 
FOREST AND STREAM stands for, and are the in- 
ducements to that outdoor life. Perhaps such in- 
cidents are deplorable, yet they are minor matters 
when compared with the advantage to human be- 
ings of a life in the open and the study of natural 
things, which are a part of field sports. The taking 
of life—whether of a fish, a bird, a deer or a grizzly 


*bear—is not in itself praiseworthy; it is even 


something to be avoided and there are not a few 
men today who prefer to devote their time and 
effort to the observation of wild things rather than 
to killing them. Such a preference, however, comes 
to people whose experience is large, and many of . 
the younger generation would not pursue sport un- | 
less there were some hope of a concrete reward for 
their efforts, whether that reward be a creel of 
fish, a bag of birds, a ram’s head or a bear’s hide. 

All this is merely to indicate that there are dif- 
fering points of view about these matters. Each 
reader is entitled to his viewpoint. 

Some of our best and most successful hunters in 
recent years have devoted their energies largely 
to collecting specimens for scientific institutions 
which, in many cases, have no equipment either of 
money or of men to use in securing these greatly 
needed specimens, often requiring the undertaking 
of long journeys and the expenditure of consider- 
able sums of money. Hunters who are doing this 
work are performing valuable service for science 
and so for humanity, and their work is worthy of 
high praise. If an animal is to be killed—provid- 
ing always that the killing is done in a sportsman- 
like manner—it makes little difference whether the 
killing is done with bullet, arrow or lance. 

Now for the answers to the questions: 

1. California secured the privilege no doubt by 
application to the National Park Service, the 
bureau which has control of the national parks. 

2. Probably every state in the Union has a natu- 
ral history museum of some sort, large or small. 
The museum for which these Yellowstone bears 
were killed is, we understand, a private institution. 
A great museum, which supplies the needs of a 
large population, might well require, for exhibi- 
tion or study purposes, a series of grizzly bears, 
adults of both sexes and young; and these bears 
dead and preserved are more useful to man than 
if alive and running among the mountains. 

3. There has been, we suspect, no census taken 
of the grizzly bears in the Yellowstone Park, but 
as they are protected there and are thus without 
enemies, there are too many of them, we think. 
They have become so tame that they destroy not a 
little property and on one or two occasions have 
killed men and several times have injured people. 
This is sometimes the fault of the visitors, and in 
such cases the bears are merely fool killers; still 
there are too many bears there. 

4. If the two hundred and forty bears referred 
to were taken from the park, we think there would 
be plenty left. Since these bears are seldom killed. 
the onlv check on their increase is disease and old 
age. We are inclined to think that the Yellowstone 
Park could well enough svare one bear for every 
fourteen square miles of its area. 
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FURTHER SOUTH AMERICAN NOTES 


CONTINUING THE WILDLIFE OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURE LOVER WHILE 
TRAVELING THROUGH LITTLE KNOWN PARTS OF THE SOUTHERN CONTINENT 


UR journey from Georgetown to 

the Abary bridge was made by rail. 

The trip up the river from the 
latter place to the plantation house was 
through a veritable wonderland of na- 
ture. Surely life is at its fullest in the 
tropics. The thickets and wooded lands 
bordering the stream teemed with ani- 
mal life, while the never-ending beauty 
of the tropical vegetation always at- 
tracted the eye. Creeping vines and 
lace-like clinging moss formed festoons 
of rare beauty, and occasionally on a 
background of emerald green one would 
see an orchid blossoming in pristine 
beauty. Parrots and toucans with their 
bright and variegated plumage were 
winging their way overhead, while count- 
less hundreds of egrets, ibises and flamin- 
goes were feeding or indolently preening 
themselves on the broad, inundated 
savannahs. 


V 

URING one of our river trips we 

had a good view of the shy capy- 

bara, called by the natives, ‘“water- 
haas”. This giant rodent must have 
been fully four feet in length, which 
measurement, by the way, is given as its 
maximum size. As the launch drew 
near the animal took a head-long plunge 
down the bank, and in a moment was 
out of sight. They are expert divers. 
The capybara (Hydrochaerus capybara) 
is an aquatic animal, having partially 
webbed feet, a stumpy or rudimentary 
tail and wears a coat of stiff, bristle-like 
dark brown hair. They invariably fre- 
quent the margins of lakes and rivers 
and feed on succulent water-plants, but 
where planters cultivate adjacent terri- 
tory they, at times, do great damage. 


VI 

NCE after a violent storm at Tiger 

Island we had a visitation of 

myriads. of small beetles, called 
“hard backs”. They are not noxious in- 
sects, but they appeared in such num- 
bers as to seriously inconvenience us dur- 
ing the dinner hour. Our cover was 
spread on the porch of the plantation 
house and the insects quickly began to 
menace our meal. It was hardly appe- 
tizing to gaze upon a dozen or more 
beetles struggling in one’s soup. Just 


at the moment when our perplexity was . 


at its height, a big land toad came to 
our rescue. He resembled the toad of 


northern latitudes in all but size. Our 
dinner party suddenly broke up, and all 
gathered about to watch his epicurean 
feats. We looked on in utter amaze- 
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ment, and finally decided it was plainly a 
case of over-eating. His capacity was 
unbelievable. Surely there would be a 
dead toad, but not so. Never once dur- 
ing the hour wé watched him did he 
cease to stuff beetles into his insatiable 
maw. Any “hardback” that ventured 
within reach of his rubber-like, viscid- 
tipped tongue quickly found a way into 
his paunch. He hopped away only when 
the insects had departed for other realms, 
and there was a shortage of food. 


VII 

OR a while on Tiger Island we had 

a jabiru or a “negro cop” in cap- 

tivity. This big bird stood fully five 
feet and was a majestic looking member 
of the feathered family. A shot at long 
range winged him and he was finally 
caught after an exciting chase across the 
savannah. He was a _ solemn-lookinz 
specimen, though, and never friendly. 
At a near approach he would begin to 
snap his big bill until it finally rattled. 
This was a note of warning to keep 
aloof. If one ventured nearer still he 
would begin to flap his wings in an effort 
to release himself and would finally 
sprawl out helpless. ’Tis an interesting 
sight to see one of these shy birds take 
wing. Although surrounded by countless 
numbers of. other biras un the broad 
savannahs their immense size and tow- 
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ering proportions make them peculiar- 
ly conspicuous. At the slightest alarm 
they spread their wings, take a few 
strides, and then with vigorous flapping 
get under way. The “take off” is seem- 
ingly laborious, but once in the oceans 
of the upper air they are strong of 
wing and can easily hold their own. 


RUFFED GROUSE TRACKS 


ALKING through the September 

woodland I chanced upon the 

tracks of a bird in the dust of 
the road. The breadth of spread be- 
tween the toes said grouse and as | 
paused to examine them more closely, 
two or three of these birds flushed from 
the roadside undergrowth and flew. fur- 
ther into the woods, confirming the 
dictum. 

Two or three months later the feet 
of the same bird would have made a 
different track, for in winter the ruffed 
grouse wears snow-shoes. That is, it 
has a fringe of slender, horny points 
extending along the sides of the toes, 
which gives it support when walking on 
soft snow. 

The grouse is sharply contrasted 
with the bob-white in its fitness to meet 
the rigors of a winter climate. Al- 
though our southern birds are a 
browner race, the species, as a whole, 
extends northward into the much 
severer winter climate of Canada. One 
does not hear of ruffed grouse being 
winter-killed, as is so often the case 
with bob-white, notably in certain locali- 
ties during the severe winter of 1919-20. 

The bob-white is pre-eminently a 
southern bird extending northward only 
to southwestern Maine; and whereas 
the grouse (under the name of pheas- 
ant) is confined to mountainous locali- 
ties in the southern States, bob-white 
extend over Florida, though the Florida 
race is smaller and darker. It is pos- 
sible that the frequency with which bob- 
white succumb to the winter in this lati- 
tude, has something to do with the fact 
that when northern covers have been 
stocked in the past, birds for that pur- 
pose have almost always been brought 
from further south. It seems not un- 
likely that these southern birds, mixed 
with the native strain near the northern 
limit in the range of the species, have 
weakened the resistance of our local 
birds to the most severe winters. It 
would be interesting to have a discus- 
sion of this matter by FoREST AND 
STREAM readers. J.T. N. 
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CONCERNING VENOMOUS ’ 
SNAKES 


N the Mississippi River bottom coun- | | 


try in North Mississippi, the writer |” 


during thirty-six years of constant 
residence, has observed but four varie- 
ties of venomous snakes, to wit, the tim- 
ber rattle-snake, the cotton-mouth moc- 
casin, the water moccasin and copper- 
head. Only a single specimen of the 
last named has been seen, about three 
feet long. This copperhead had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to strike the observer 
and with considerable provocation, as 
my foot probably came in contact with 
him when by a quick movement the 
snake assumed a “striking attitude” 
within a foot of me, but refrained from 
striking. The rattle-snake has become 
very scarce, though once very prevalent, 
as his chosen habitat was the well- 


drained cane ridges which have mostly | 


been cleared and put in cultivation. 


The other two, water moccasin and | 
cotton-mouth, are still to be found in | 
low swampy regions, in lakes and bay- | 


ous; and of these I wish particularly to 
speak. There is a decided difference in 
the appearanec of the two snakes. The 
cotton-mouth has a habit of opening his 
mouth, apparently to exhibit its white- 
ness, which is a very conspicuous feat- 
ure. His color is darker and more uni- 
form than that of the water moccasin, 
and his skin smoother. The water moc- 
casin has a rusty and rather rough look- 
ing skin, with dull color and shades of 
variation. He attains a greater maxi- 
mum size than the cotton-mouth snake, 
according to my observations. Though 
both venomous, neither of these is dan- 
gerous to human life. 

In the first place, their fangs are 
relatively short, as they live on frogs, 
fish and other aquatic dwellers that ap- 
parently do not require long fangs for 
their capture. But mainly, they have 
manifested no disposition to bite human 
beings. The writer has deliberately ex- 
perimented with numerous specimens of 
both of these varieties, and especially 
the water-moccasin, some large ones, 
and one in particular that was about 
six feet long and monstrous in appear- 
ance. These experiments consisted in 
dragging the snakes with a stick, teas- 
ing and provoking them to strike, and 
never in a single instance succeeding in 
doing so. The snakes would swell up, 
look angry, and appear to be ready to 
strike, but never striking; and finally 
have generally been shoved aside with 
my foot and told to go their ways. I 
must mention this exception, however, 
that if subjected to actual pain by 
pressing hard on the back of the snake 
with a stick, he would instinctively 
clutch the stick with his fangs, exert- 
ing the neck muscles very much as cats 
make a muscular effort when forcing 
their claws into the bark of a tree. 

The only interest that attaches to 
these observations is that they are 
directly at variance with general belief 
concerning the pugnacity and danger- 
ous character of the reptiles, which be- 
lief, so far as this region is concerned, 
is wholly fallacious. By water-moccasin 
the common water snake (Natrizx) is 
not meant. This is the “water mocca- 
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Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 
True Albacore (Germo alalunga) ma ie 


sin” of popular fancy, is non-venomous, 
and is pugnacious when cornered; and 
figures in many “dangerous” adven- 
tures and “narrow escapes.” Natrix is 
much in evidence in the springtime 
when the low grounds are overflowed. 
It then climbs into the overhanging 
bushes and branches of trees. A skiff 
passing underneath occasionally shakes 
a snake off the bushes into the boat, 
which invariably produces a panic 
among the occupants, who generally 
prefer to “take water” rather than face 
the terrible reptile in the same boat. 
COAHOMA. 


THE TRUE OR LONG-FINNED 
ALBACORE 
By J. T. NICHOLS 


ARIOUS large off-shore members 
of the mackerel family furnish ex- 
citing ocean fishing to rod and line 

anglers ander the name tuna, albacore 
or bonito. These fishes usually have 
very wide world ranges, the same vari- 
eties being likely to occur in warm seas 
of any ocean. Some of them are not 


well known to scientists on account of 
their inaccessibility and their large 
size which prevents their being readily 
cared for in museum collections - of 
fishes, and the variability of individuals 
within a given species. 


Another factor 





False Albacore (Gymnosarda alleterata) rope (1918), in a flock of Yellowlegs. 


which adds to the confusion is the care- 
less way in which their popular names 
are used in various parts of the 
country. 

The name albacore should rightly be 
restricted to two or three kinds which 
have a very long pectoral or breast fin. 
A photograph of a true albacore (Ger- 
mo alalunga), taken on the Pacific cvast, 
is published herewith. The tuna, which 
is the same as the tunny, being by far 
the largest species, up to 1,500 pounds 
weight, sometimes goes erroneously ty 
the name albacore. Attention has been 
called to the fact-that on the New Jersey 
coast an entirely different fish, Gymno- 
sarda alleterata, which is common there 
in September, is firmly entrenched be- 
hind the name albacore. This species is 
really most closely related to the oceanic 
or off-shore bonito, one of the thickest 
bodied of the big mackerels, with dark 
lengthwise stripes along the lower part 
of the sides. Unfortunately, it has no 
good common name; that of little tunny 
is in rather general use in the litera- 
ture. If albacore it must be, let it be 
known as false albacore. 


ANOTHER WILSON’S PHALAROPE 
ON LONG ISLAND 

R. WILLIAM §. DANA, of Mastic, 

has called our attention to an- 

other Wilson’s phalarope which 

was killed at Moriches Bay, Long 

Island, N. Y., in a flock of yellowlegs, 


: August 23, 1920. He secured the bird 


and sent it to us for examination in the 
flesh, so that the record might be cor- 
roborated. It was in the gray plumage. 
Though very rare, this species appears 
to be of more than casual occurrence on 
Long Island in southward migration. 

In the August number of Forest 
AND STREAM (page 442) there is men 
tion of a Long Island Wilson’s Phala 
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MUSKRAT TRAPPING 
By F. E. Brimmer. 


EN Adam named all the ani- 

mals he must have only gotten a 

good look at the tail of the one 
he called the muskrat. Fact is that he 
is not a rat at all and his musk is hard- 
ly noticeable. The name muskrat has 
been in such disfavor in the fur trade, 
as far as the finished product is con- 
cerned, that this fur has seldom come 
from the dresser and appeared made 
up under its true name. Nobody liked 
the idea of wearing a rat pelt and musk 
suggested something disagreeable. 
However, within the last few years the 
muskrat has steadily grown in favor 
until today he is the,most popular fur- 
bearer. 

Since the muskrat lives in water so 
much his pelt is one of the best. Only 
the beaver stays more under and in 
water than the muskrat and indeed 
there is not much difference. Hence 


it has been discovered that the humble 
*rat carries a pelt that may be used in 
place of more costly and less numerous 


skins. So this furbearer has paraded 
on the market as near seal, sable, river 
mink, fur beaver and a great many 
others, as well as by his own name of 
late. For this reason there is a bigger 
demand evey year for muskrat skins. 
A pelt that brought me fifteen cents 
when I began trapping will fetch three 
dollars into my pocket this winter. 

You may want to go after those 
muskrats this winter that have lived 
over in the big marsh, or maybe along 
the brook or in the river bank. Even if 
you do not see the familiar house of the 
muskrat you must not believe that he 
does not still live there. Of late years 
the ’rats have found that trappers can 
locate them too easily when they build 
houses and so they have taken to living 
in dens bored in the banks with en- 
trances under water. At least that is 
the way it appears for in places where 
fifteen years ago there were always 
many of these houses, there are none 
today. Many trappers pass right by, 
but I have watched in the summer and 
seen the busy muskrats taking bedding 
into their homes under the banks, gath- 
ering wild onions to store for winter, 
and clearing out their water runs. So 
I know they have adopted a new method 
of living, due to twentieth century con- 
ditions of traps and trappers. 

If you cannot see houses in places 
where you think there may be muskrats 
you should not infer at once that they 
are not there. Look over the muddy 


W= are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this departmen. worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


places well and if you can see a track 
like that I have sketched on the draw- 
ing below the picture of the muskrat, 
you may be sure that ’rats are present. 
You will also find places where they 
have washed and eaten their wild onions 
and other food. Also be sure to look 
for paths and droppings. If you find 
this evidence of muskrats be sure to 
put your traps there this winter. 
Never trap right near the entrance 
to the homes of the muskrat, no matter 
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whether a house or hole in the bank. 
Remember that you should not try to 
catch all the animals or molest their 
homes, for this will only result in 
frightening the furbearers and cause 
them to move to another section. I 
have seen whole colonies of them driven 
from one section and migrate to another 
and safer home site. ‘In this. the 
muskrat is like the beaver, and indeec 
these two fur-bearing animals resemble 
each other greatly. . 


SE a steel trap that is a full size 
larger than the trap companies 
recommend for muskrats in order 

to be sure to grip the leg high up. Or 
else buy a trap that is made especially 
for ’rats with a double high grip. Stake 
the trap always where the animals can 
get to deep water, for they will then 
drown quickly and thus mercifully put 
their troubles to an end. Use a slide 
pole or long wire to enable the captives 
to reach deep water from land sets. 
Water sets will almost always enable 
deep water ‘to be readily reached. 

Set your traps in well beaten muskrat 
paths or on logs where their tracks 
show they enter and leave the water. 
Such a trap needs no bait, although 
some scent bait sprinkled about will 
help. Once you have caught one musk- 
rat the slight scent he leaves will be 
sure to call another and so the trap 
should be replaced. Muskrats have 
slides when they want to enter the 
water quickly and two or three traps 
should be set at the base of such places. 
A good set is to find a floating plank 
and on it.set three or four traps, secur- 
ing each to the underside by a staple. 
Cover the traps with grass and leaves 
that you find near and drop some sweet 
apple parings between the traps. Such 
a floating trap device has brought the 
writer as many as three pelts in a single 
night. In case this type tends to drift 
to shallow water it should be anchored. 

Never take all the animals from one 
place, even if you can, for you must 
remember future years and leave a few 
for seed. If every last trapper would 
do this there would never be the lack 
of good money for the amateur trapper. 
Skin the muskrat by the cased method 
and do not save the tail. Stretch the 
skin in the shape shown by the drawing 
with the skin side out. The stretcher 
should be eighteen inches long by eight 
inches wide. Keep the pelts on stretch- 
ers a week and hang them where it is 
dry and warm. Never put salt or alum 
on a skin for it injures it, and no fur 
buyer will give you so much as when 
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dried without anything having been put 
on the pelt. Never turn the skin to 
ship it, but send it with the skin side 
out. Every buyer will offer you a little 
better price for it in this way if it has 
been carefully skinned and no fat or 
flesh left on the pelt. 


HOW TO. MAKE “JERKY” 
By J. H. Sheldon 
'N these days of the growing scarcity 

of wild life there is one phase of the 

preservation of game animals which 
to the writer’s knowledge has been 
somewhat overlooked. Preserve ‘the life 
of the creature as well as possible but 
when it has been taken the next im- 
portant step is to preserve the meat or 
to make it possible to use every edible 
part of the animal. 

There is perhaps not a sportsman but 
who is acquainted with the term jerky, 
though I doubt if more than a few know 
how to prepare it, especially so as to 
make it palatable for the home table. 

Thousands of deer are killed every 
season and thousands of pounds of their 
carcasses are left in the woods to ap- 


Ah ne ; 
Frame for making jerky 


pease the appetities of the carnivorous 
element or to rot, as the case may be. 
Usually the head is taken as a trophy, 
and a part of the animal is consumed 
in camp, perhaps one hind quarter and 
the tenderloins; the rest is left for 
want of an available means of preserv- 
ing it until cold storage is reached. 

In most instances the game is found 
too far from a shipping point to make 
it convenient to bring home the entire 
carcass in a fresh state, hence the de- 
sirability of curing the excess meat in 
camp to eat at leisure during the winter 
months. To have venison out of season 
is a rare and unusual dish and a little 
time spent in camp will provide many 
enjoyable dinners at home. A baked 
jerky pot pie in January (when the law 
keeps our rifles at home) is a most sat- 
isfying and delicious treat; helps out on 
the H. C. L. and breaks the monotony 
of the tiring domestic varieties. 
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Jerky is made in a number of ways. 
Some tribes of Indians cut the meat in 
strips and hang it-from poles to dry in 
the sun; a method that serves the pur- 
pose of the semi-civilized but as can be 
judged, not the most sanitary. It is 
subject to flies and other unwholesome 
elements of the air. 

The Apaches smoke it over a smolder- 
ing fire, and I have seen quantities of 
venison hanging over cedar poles cur 
ing in this manner, Some mountaineers 
sprinkle the strips with pepper to keep 
the flies from attacking the meat while 
in its fresh state, then hang it from the 
cross beams of their cabins, but like the 
crude method of the Utes, cleanliness 
is in a measure disregarded, while at 
the same time the pepper makes it too 
much of a Mexican dish to suit the 
tastes of the more fastidious. : 

As a result of the foregoing and 
some other unsatisfactory methods of 
making jerky, which I have witnessed 
and practised, the following recipe is 
the most practical and satisfactory one 
I have learned of; gained by observance 
of the Apaches’ better way of curing 
meat in the wilderness: 


HE construction of a green wood 

frame, as per diagram given, can 

be erected in a few minutes with- 
out nails or other hardware if neither 
is at hand. A spool of nickled wire is 
not essential, but makes the job easy 
and swift. The meat is cut in strips, av- 
eraging avout eight inches long and one 
inch thick; each piece is first rolled in 
a pan of salt—not rubbed in, but just 
sufficiently so as to cover the surface 
lightly. Place each piece of meat in a 
bucket or other convenient receptacle as 
salted; by the time the last piece is 
treated in this manner, a brine has 
formed with the contents so that each 
and every piece of meat is entirely fly- 
proof, as well as cured to the first de- 
gree of the process. A fire having been 
started under the frame so as to pro- 
duce ia generous bed of coals covering 
the entire space within the frame is now 
ready to turn the fresh meat into jerky. 
String the meat on the wires (cut to 
fit the frame) and stretch across tight. 
When the meat has thus been placed 
the last procedure is to place a few green 
limbs of aspens or other deciduous trees 
on the hot coals. This will produce the 
required heat and smoke and if proper- 
ly cared for will not permit the blaze to 
mount higher than about 12 inches, 
which should be retained for about ten 
hours, according to atmospheric condi- 
tions. The cured meat can then be put 
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into canvas bags or other convenient 
retainers. 


DIVING DUCK DECOY 


N the November number of Forest 
AND STREAM, Mr. Martin rightly said 
in his excellent article entitled “To 
Lure the Cunning Wild-fowl” that ducks 


can very often be brought to stool by ' 
the life-like movements of one or two | 


decoys. He suggests that a decoy be 
manipulated by a string in such a man- 
ner that it will appear to be swimming 
or diving. I would like to offer a sug- 
gestion-as to the method of rigging the 
string: Attach one end of it to the 
neck of the decoy and run it through a 
pulley fastened about mid-way on the 
rope which leads from the body of the 
decoy to the anchor weight. By pulling 


Diving decoy duck 


on the other end of the string the head 
of the decoy will naturally bob down in 
the water in very life-like imitation of 
diving. 

On calm days when there is no wind 
to ruffle the water and cause the decoys 
to bob around, this method of impart- 
ing life to one or two of them will often 
be the means of luring ducks within 
gunshot when otherwise they would 
swing by without giving the set of de- 
coys a passing glance. 

At best, duck reasoning is very hard 
to understand. Every hunter has known 
days when it seemed that all the subtle 
arts of deception known to the wild- 
fowler would find no favor with the 
quarry and other days when the slight- 
est trick would bring a flock right up 
within easy range. BAYMAN. 
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FROM ARIZONA 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Pacer month when the good old 
paper comes I say: “Well, I will 
send a few lines for the boys to look 
at from an oldtimer.” But the days 
and the weeks slip by and nothing is 
done. You know these old worn-out 
fellows like myself can talk big about 
what they have done, or what they are 
going to do, and usually it all ends in 
talk. Now I am sorta’ driven to the 
wall and must write in self-defence as it 
were. You see, that little squib you put 
in the September issue flushed a bunch 
of inquiries from all over the brush; 
every mail brings me some of them and 
I am going to be game and answer 
them all if the typewriter will only 
hold out. One thing‘is sure: if I had 
something I wanted to sell badly I 


- would only have to tell FoREST AND 


STREAM and you can call it a safe bet 
I would find a buyer. If there is any 
question that can be asked about a 
country which I have not been asked 
in these letters I don’t know what it 
could be. One good-hearted brother in 
Pennsylvania showed that he had the 
heart of a true sportsman in his breast 
and wrote me a mighty nice letter re- 
garding my crippled condition; he is a 
doctor by profession, but the brother- 
hood of man is uppermost in his make- 
up. It is certainly one of the ¢-eatest 
pleasures in life to know that after all 
if we only look at the right side of 
things we will find hearts warm and 
kind. 

Now I am going to try to give all the 
sportsmen who are interested in this 
wild country some idea of what we 
have here: First as to the game, you 
can find anything you want, either for 
rifle or splatter gun; bear, dear, wild 
turkey, and a little farther north of 
here, elk, panther, coyote and other 
fur, furnishing lots of trapping; rabbit, 
quail by the thousand, squirrel, etc.; 
trout in the streams, and in the great 
Roosevelt Lake, bass that will give you 
a good fight to land. 

Many of the writers have asked 
about the farming lands. This is not 
what you would call a farming coun- 
try; we are in a mountainous country, 
but, nevertheless, there are some good 
farms in the valleys. There is some- 
thing in the climate and soil that gives 
the fruits, vegetables and grain the 
finest of flavor and snap. I lived 
twelve years in California but the 
fruit and other stuff grown on these 
Arizona hills are far ahead of the Cali- 
fornia products in snap and flavor. 
Corn grows and makes a good crop 
by the natural rainfall, and makes the 
finest flavored meal you ever tasted. 
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Cattle, however, are the chief indus- 
try with us; the winters are mild and 
no stock is winter-fed here. 

The climate is such that the camper 
can live under the trees week after 
week and enjoy every moment; no 
skeeters to keep him awake, and no 
fleas to chase up and down his anatomy. 

For the man who likes to dig among 
the rocks this is a place of promise; 
we have some good mines already work- 
ing, and the hills have not been half 
prospected. Arizona is a wonderful 
copper State. There is also a good 
showing of gold, silver and other ores. 
The facts of the situation are just 
this: Arizona is a state of wonderful 
resources and there is plenty of room 
for men of snap and grit. There is a 
welcome awaiting such men. If I were 
in my prime, with youth and strength 
to back me I would take advantage of 
some of the opportunities offered here, 
but my race is too nearly run. I am 
too far down the western slope to bur- 
den myself with the cares of much busi- 
ness, but I love this wild, unsettled 
country where I can be “near to Na- 
ture’s heart.” Here is where I expect 
to see the final and last crimson sun- 
set, after a somewhat strenuous life. 
It is good to be here at eventime instead 
of in the roar and rush of the heartless 
city. After the toil of the day is done 
I fill my good old pipe, take my chair 
out under the big oak tree in my yard 
and sit and listen to the mocking bird 
in the tree top as he sings out the song 
of happiness God puts in his little 
heart. Across the valley I see the 
gleam of the Indian campfire and hear 
the weird songs. Over the eastern 
mountain the moon in all her beauty 
is slowly rising.” The stars come out 
one by one and I fall to wondering 
what scenes they have looked upon in 
their rounds. I feel at peace with all 
mankind, and only wish that others 
could be just as contented with their 
lot as I am with mine. The moon 
climbs higher and higher, the glow of 
the Indian camp fire grows dim, the 
song of the birl dies away to a sleepy 
note, my pipe is out, and the day is 
done. One step more has been taken 
on the long, long journey. 

Do you know I devour everything 
in your good old paper every month, 


but I certainly do not miss a word of 
Dr. Henshall’s yarns; his trips in the 
south in particular, as I have hunted 
much myself in that territory. I would 
be happy if I could pole a boat around 
in a cypress swamp once more. Best 
wishes to all good sportsmen. 
E. M. SAuNDERS, Arizona. 


_ WHY DID HE DO IT? 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
[= above question was asked me 

in a letter by Pete Engeln, an old 
time fishing pal of mine in the Fox 
River country in Wisconsin. 

A few weeks ago Pete was fishing in 
Lake Defiance, not far from Woodstock, 
Illinois, and among other things caught 
a four-pound big-mouth bass, with a 
full sized lily pad packed away in its 
stomach. ‘ 

Pete said: “The fish were crazy for 
frogs, but didn’t seem hungry for any- 
thing else. Curious to find out if they 
had a liking for any other food, I held 
a post mortem on this big fellow; cut 
him open and explored his interior. 
The result was that if he hadn’t struck 
so fiercely at my frog I might have 
thought him a vegetarian, for all 
doubled up and neatly put away in his 
stomach was this lily pad. Now the 
question is: Did he take it from choice, 
because he was fond of greens, or by 
accident, striking at a frog or a rail 
bird and only getting the pad on which 
it rested?” 

For myself I don’t know. Fish, also 
birds, have queer tastes at times. Once 
I caught a rock cod with its stomach 
full of asparagus—canned goods, for it 
was in the fall, evidently the dumpings 
from some steamer crossing the bay— 
and I have heard of all sorts of queer 
things being found in the stomachs of 
sharks, but personally I have never 
found anything more serious than a 
bottle cork in one and a lead sinker in 
another. Also, I have seen a fish, pre- 
sumably a pickerel,- strike at a rail 
running over the lily pads. Once, at 
least, aiming straight and getting his 
bird, more often missing but always 
tearing the pad badly. A large trout 
will often take a chance at a water- 
rebin and sometimes win out, although 
those birds that feed along the moun- 
tain streams are pretty wise them- 
selves. Once a mammoth pickerel cut 
a ‘bass from a stringer hanging over 
the side of my boat and took it away 
as if it belonged to him. Again, this 
time when fishing in salt water, a black 
cod weighing eight pounds set his teeth 
so firmly in a half pounder hooked in 
the. regular way, and held on so tightly 
that it was possible to get him along- 
side the boat and into a landing net. 
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Even then he didn’t want to let go his 
hold. Bay fishermen are not inclined 
to look upon such a thing as an unu- 
sual occurrence. 

. The teeth of this eight-pound cod 
were set in the smaller fish a couple of 
inches below the hook that held it and 
the big fellow must have imagined the 
little one was swimming away and not 
wishing to lose his dinner, held fast, 
but the story about the bass and the 
lily pad beats me. Yet I am sure it 
happened exactly as Pete says it did. 

EpWARD T. MarTIN, California. 


OF INTEREST TO TRAPPERS 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

S you are aware, we have not 

placed any advertising copy with 
you this season encouraging trapping 
or soliciting inquiries from prospective 
trappers. It is not because we do not 
believe in advertising, but because un- 
der present conditions it is not advis- 
able to encourage trapping. 

It would be better for the entire in- 
dustry (and in this we include*the farm 
paper as well as the trapper) if no 
fresh furs came to market at all this 
season. 

The fur dealers of the country still 
have on hand the bulk of last year’s 
catch, which they are ready and willing 
to. sell at a considerable loss. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
dealer is carrying such an enormous 
stock is due to the fact that the manu- 
facturing end of the business has had 
a strike since last May. Ten thousand 
men have been out, and a great many 
of them are still out. This has resulted 
in the fur dealer’s being compelled to 
carry the furs all during the manu- 
facturing season, and he still has them 
on hand with a new raw fur season 
coming on. 

With financial conditions as they are 
he is not able to borrow more money 
at the bank with which to carry present 
stocks and buy thé new crop of furs, 
no matter how cheap they might be. 
So that you can. readily understand 
that new furs coming to market will 
not find a ready sale, unless at greatly 
reduced prices. This will mean a tre- 
mendous disappointment to the trapper 
and fur shipper unless he is aware of 
the market conditions before he traps 
and sells. 

We believe that it is your desire and 
intention to inform your readers as to 
the truth about conditions in the fur 
market, as well as other affairs, and 
such being the case the better thing 
to do is to advise your readers that the 
price of furs will be low and not to 
trap until conditions improve. 

As soon as the stress of the present 
situation is relieved and conditions get 
back to normal the business will soon 
right itself from trapper to retailer, 
and every one of course will be willing 
and glad to advertise for fur shipments 
and carry on business as usual. But 
the thing to do now is to help the busi- 
mess to get back to that condition. 

FUNSTEN Bros. & Co. 
International Fur Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FEEDING A BLACK BEAR 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

AST summer, while at Lake Louise, 

Alberta, I was told several times by 
different people that, the place was in- 
fested with wild bears. For a num- 
ber of days I sauntered through the 
woods in search of the furry black 
bruins without result. One evening, 
however, I had not gone five hundred 
yards when all at once I saw a large, 
glossy black bear emerge from the 
woods. I backed up cautiously, facing 
him, until I found the hotel garbage 
dump behind me. There Mr. Bruin, 
who had been following me curiously, 
diverted his aticntion to the empty jam 
tins lying around the dump. I left 
him there and sped to the kitchen of 
the hotel and obtained a handful of 
French rolls and a half a tin of jam. 
Thus armed I returned to my new ac- 
quaintance, whom I afterward named 
“Pete”. He was sitting on the sunny 


. side of an old ruined shack calmly 
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told them my mission there and offered 
to go into the woods and bring my 
friend out. It was not long before 
Pete and I came back. He posed beau- 
tifully for his picture, not at all wor- 
ried by the presence of strangers. We 
took several snaps of him and after 
receiving his meal he went into the 
woods again. He associates with any- 
one now and accepts sweetmeats from 
tourists in a well bred manner, but he 
has been utterly ruined as a rustler 
for his own living. He is glossy, sleek 
and fat and he has not turned over 
a dozen logs in a hungry search for 
grubs and mice since I first met him. 
There is no longer any need. Now 


that winter is here and the hotel guests ~ 


have departed, I suppose Pete has re- 
turned to the wilds and holed up for 
the winter. No doubt he will return 


in the spring, ready and anxious to 
renew his very satisfactory relations 
with humans, as he now probably fig: | 
ures it is easier to pose for photographs 


Rolls and jam were tendered and eagerly takerf from the hand 


putting has paw in a sticky tin, draw- 
ing it out and licking it off with every 
appearance of supreme enjoyment. He 
took no notice of me, though I ap- 
proached within fifteen feet of him. I 
called him and he arose and shuffled 
close to me, a sly look in his small eyes. 
The French rolls and jam were tend- 
ered and eagerly taken from my hand. 
When this feed was completed Pete sat 
down with his tins, looking behind him 
occasionally to see if any more sweet- 
bearing humans were coming. I then 
returned to the hotel to bring my 
friends to visit my new acquaintance, 
but on our arrival at the dump we 
found Pete had returned to the wilds. 
However, he was not gone for good. 
Every day after that I went to meet 
him. Upon the call of “Pete” being 
sent into the woods he would come out 
to see if I had anything for him. On 
the 28d of August I was sitting on a 
log throwing pieces of bread to a squir- 
rel when I heard voices behind me. It 
was a man with a camera accompany- 
ing one of the guests at the hotel. I 


and be fed than to hunt his own grub. 
GEORGE PRICE, British Columbia. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HE following amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws of the 
American Canoe Association were pre- 
sented for discussion at the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting on October 30, 
1920, held at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
it was moved that the amendments 
herewith proposed or such modification 
thereof as may seem acceptable to the 
committee, be submitted to a mail vote 
as soon as practicable after fourteen 
days from the date of this publication. 
Article IV of the Constitution — 
Amend by adding a new section: 
Section 3.—Junior Membership.—Any 
boy or girl, between the ages of 12 and 
18 years, who, if over 18, would be eligi- 
ble for active or associate membership, 
may become Junior Members of the As- 
sociation, application to be made and 
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Upland, Lowland, 
Big Woods or Rockies 


Lay your case before us— 
whether it is a single article 
to be added to your outfit, or 
your entire hunting trip to be 
planned. 


The world’s finest. guns and 
recommended loads for quail or 
grouse, duck or shore birds, 
moose or grizzly. 


Shooting suits for both men and 
women, for upland and lowland, 
with boots and hosiery, shirts and 
hats to complete the. smart and 
comfortable costume. 


Sturdier clothes for the Big 
Woods, of proven forestry fabrics. 


Waders and heavy jackets for 
the duck blind—blankets for the 
shack—storm coats and sporting 
sweaters, 


Luncheon kits, sandwich cases, 
Thermos bottles and food jars, 
hunting knives, packs, compasses— 
every possible item for every class 
of hunting. 


Unlimited assortment of Sporting 


novelties and necessities, for Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Special Christmas booklet mailed 
on request. 


Write for new Booklets 
Showing Men’s and Women’s 
Spring Autumn Clothes 


€@bercrombie 


& Fitch Co: 


Madison Avenue and 


45th Street, New York 


“The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store in the World” 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 


OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK 


WILDS—CHAPTER ELEVEN 


By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 


T was a lovely Au- 
gust day when we 
started down ‘the 
Nepisiguit River in 
New Brunswick. In 
the first canoe in 
the following order 
were myself ‘and 
Charlie Cremin, the 
famous guide; in 
the second canoe 
were the mate and 
my little daughter 

of ten, with Fred Waters, one of the 
best wood guides I have ever met. We 
were looking for big game, any kind,- 
so long as we could creep up near 
enough for photographs, or to surprise 
them as we rounded a bend. 

Trout were leaping,—and I may say 
here that never have I seen such brook 
trout as this stream harbors;—they 
are huge, with, a blush of fascinating 
red along the side of them, and a 
chunky, stocky muscularity that makes 
them famous fighters. Three pound 
ones are common, four and five pound- 
ers not rare, and from time to time a 
giant of seven or eight pounds leaps 
for the fly. We have photographs of 
these trout and shall never forget the 
thrill of them. But'we were looking 
for big game. 

On the way down we cruised into 
Big Bogen, but the superb moose place 
was empty, save for a few black duck 
and shelldrake that flew off on whist- 
ling wings or dove as we drew near. 

So we turned down into the stream 
again toward the spring and quiet 
wood-spot called Seven'ty-five. 

On the way we saw seven different 
deer, does and spikehorns; also five of 
the big blue herons,—that seemed to be 
nesting there in some backwater, for 
they rose and circled back as we passed. 


From time to time something jumped 
and crashed batk of the alders, but left 
us no clear vision of what it was, moose 
or caribou, or deer,—for there are a 
few caribou here. 

Once or twice a fine buck deer jumped 
in graceful leaps clear across the 
stream, but the action was too quick for 
a focus and shot with the lens, so we 
lunched, and then came back to the 
desented lumber camp about half-way to 
Seventy-five. 

Then we took to the canoes again. 

Before we reached Big Bogen we had 
put up four more deer. But just at 
the entrance of the Bogen we saw a big 
moose calf crossing the river. He went 
too fast for us, however, so we missed 
a shot at- him with the lens. It was 
just as we rounded into the lake from 
the narrows above the Bogen that we 
saw our real game,—a fine cow moose 
in the third lake, right in the trail of 
blinding tight from the sun, and right 
with the wind blowing from her to us. 
So we got ready for 'the stalk. 

The other canoe was far behind us,— 
but we rrusted to Fred Waters to see 
us as soon as he rounded the bend, and 
not to spoil the game. At any rate, 
we stole along the northern bank, 
creeping silently ahead, holding fast, 
and “freezing” whenever the head of 
the feeding moose rose from the water. 
Thus we came within two hundred 
yards of the feeding game and much 
nearer the shore than she was. 

Then up went her head, with neck 
stretched and long ears rigid; she 
looked like a living capital Y as she 
quested us for our. scent and strained 
her eyés and ears to find out what we 
‘were. 

We “froze”; not a muscle, not a pad- 
dle moving,—but Mrs. Moose had made 
up her mind she didn’t like us. Turn- 


Doctor Travis riding a Moose in a New Brunswick lake 
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For: the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a Kodak 
or Ate of the post. card size, eo x 5% inches. It is 


Il really go into ihe 
al however, it is 


he Kodak Rose taf. 7 
ens, .t $30. 62; There ar re. other more expensive models 
_ sal have the Kodak a. they all make 


A gift for the? one who niveiaty has a bras Kodak—the Vest : 
Pocket. You don’t carfy a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like © 
a watch. It is always ready to picture the unexpected and the 
unusual. The price, including the excise war tax, is $9.49. 


For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak 
Junior. There’s anes room for ite ‘in the pocket, and the 
Jone that not only gives 

fun in the ualeie but ints album for rm becomes a permanent 
delight to the. whole s of the No. 1 Auto- 
graphic Kodak junid Le img the excise war tax. 


For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras have 
» gOod:lenses and shutters and finders, and use the same film and 
- make the same size pictures as the Vest Pocket Kodak. You will 
“be astonished by the good work they do ; you will be even more. 
fseven or’ 
eight will go about picture- -making with a No. 0 Bro vnie 
price, including war tax, is $2.86. & 


et 


This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownié line—there are Brownies for pictures of 
every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses—there_. 
ate folding Brownies as well as box Brownies—but they all Rave one common characteristic—they. 
make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except. Stereo and Panoram) and all folding Brownies have 
something else in common—they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film provide’. 
fOr the instant titling of every negative at thé time it is made. And the Autographic costs no more 
than othe ie, . paul e 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, noe = Kedak City. 


“aN 
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The Call of the Great Outdoors 
is the Call for a COLT 


HE allurement of the woods at all times 
of the year is almost irresistible to the man 


who loves the great outdoors. 


And naturally, he packs with him when ever he 
goes as part of his camp equipment a COLT. 


His preference may vary as to whether it is 
an Automatic or a Revolver but those who 
have experience never argue on one thing— 


that is, that the arm must be a COLT. 


This world-famous accuracy and dependable 
safety have earned for it among sportsmen the 
world over, a reputation which establishes it 
as the dest that money can buy. 


For all your hunting trips take a COLT. It will add 
great pleasure and protection for your trip. Your 
dealer will be glad to obtain for you, if he has not 
already got it, the exact model you prefer. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 
Celt’s Automatic Pistels 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine Rifles 

















Colt’s Revolvers ; 
Colt's (Browning) Automatic Machine Guns 
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.} ing slowly, for all the world as a mule 
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would, she made for the ‘shore. 

“Now,” said Charlie, “pull, pull!” 

The little canoe leaped forward, and 
the mad race started; on our part to 
cut her off from shore,—on hers to get 
to the shelter of the forest that came 
down to the water’s edge. 

The water foamed behind her. Those 
powerful legs of hers with their 
bunched muscles were heaving in 
mighty strokes. The bubbles‘ leaped 
hissing under her lips as she churned 
her way; one could mark her wake by a 
broad streak of white water filled with 
bursting bubbles. 

For the first few yards, too, she held 
her own. Then we began to creep up, 
nearer and nearer. There was no mud 
or waterplant to hinder either of us, 
so the race was clear. For my part, 
I simply put all my weight and strength 
in the paddle, leaving it to Charlie to 
steer the course,—which he did with 
that careiess and scarcely perceptible 
flip at the end of each stroke. 

I could feel my lungs swelling with 
the strain, and hear Charlie’s. breath 
coming in puffs. But we were slowly 
gaining. While just ahead of us that 
powerful body clove the waters, neck 
stretched out, ears leaning forward 
tensely, legs stretching and swirling 
back with the regularity of an engine. 

One thing I saw even as we were 
madly racing: she still held in her 
mouth the long vivid green strip of lily 
stem which she was eating when we 
disturbed her. And that, with her pen- 
dulous nose and mobile lips, her little 
twinkling eyes and erect ears, gave even 
to this massive creature, a sort of trig, 
devil-may-care attitude. It had the ef- 
fect of a feather stuck cockily in a girl’s 
hat; it struck one, too, like a cigar or 
cigarette cocked in the corner of a 
man’s mouth. She was rcnning, swim- 
ming with amazing strength; every 
nerve and muscle in her magnificent 
body was tense with electric energy. 

Turning with a strikingly dignified 
tilt of her head she made a leap that 
carried her half way clear, then settled 
to a new pace that simply walked away 
from us, while the water curled from 
her haunches as it swirls from a power- 
ful boat at sudden speed ahead. 

But Charlie saved the day,—he was 
like a hawk following game, and seemed 
to have sensed the leap before it was 
made, ‘for the canoe shot forward and 
headed her off once more. We were 
right on top of her when she gave up 
the race for shore, and in answer to 
Charlie’s charge at her snout, turned 
lakeward. We had won the race, and 
definitely cut her off. 

Not a grunt came from her, however; 
with the same dignified swerve of her 
huge head sks turned toward deep water 
and put on speed. But we had her safe, 
well out in the lake,—and now with the 
breath puffing from her distended nos- 
trils and her bunched muscles trembling 
a little with weariness,—she gave up. 

I photographed her in all sorts of po- 
sitions, with all apertures, and times 
and focus, to be deadly sure of having 
a good picture. And two of those pho- 
tos came out so clear that one can se¢ 
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Only three working parts 
—the simplest gun made 


The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
is the simplest and strongest known. 
The hammer strikes the primer direct, 
eliminating the usual delicate, trouble- 
some firing pin. Made heavier where 
the greatest strain comes—unbreakable. 


The mainspring is made of the finest 
piano wire, carefully tempered and 
tested. It is permanently guaranteed 
against breakage. 


The sear is made of special drop- 
forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard service, always giving uniform 
results. All parts are guaranteed; 
should a defect be found at any time, 
replacement will be made gratis. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


rt ? os 
ore k, 


“Certainly can’t blame 
you for being proud 
of this gun, Bob.” 


pointers trembling with eagerness, the thrill of 

a flushed covey, the sharp report awakening 
wide echoes, the triumph of a successful shot— 
The thread of memory—and anticipation—is inter- 
woven with the look and feel of ““The Finest Gun 
in the World’’—your Fox. And respect for your 
judgment is deepened when friends examine your 
choice. 

No wonder the sportsman has a strong feeling of 
affection for his Fox—a tie, a bond, something 
closer and deeper than he feels for most of his other 
possessions; for he knows that it is a true friend, 
the companion of many days of wholesome pleasure. 


Make certain that you get the fullest measure of 
satisfaction, the keenest possible enjoyment from 
your shooting this year—see that your gun is a Fox. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 North 18th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


"Tei crisp tang of autumn, brown fields, sleek 
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He Can’t Dodge This! 


Y his cunning he may escape 

your traps. But once get him 
in the:circle of a nm Bear Sight, 
and - ror. 


Rear Sights in both tang 
and receiver styles to 
fit all ee _and 
most. fqreign 

Front Sights a: Ly- 
man Ivory or Gold 
Beads; also Combina- 
tion Hunting and Tar- 
get Sights and Special 
Target Sights. At your 
dealer’s, or give us your 
make, mode] and cali- 
ber. 

Write for Free Booklet 
Shows, describes and gives 
prices most popular of the 
Lyman Sights for every 
purpose’ and every gun, 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 

110 West 
Middlefield, a. 


MADE FOR 
+ U.S. GOVERNMENT uf 


"12 FULL LENGTH 


HIP BOOTS 


ee io QUALITY 


These $1 Sestrene 
U.S8. ‘Aran one Bubber 
Boots w: by cancellation 


of wernment orders. Eve 
boot bears offi ficial a of the 


i you are not 


SEND NO MONEY i5i,20tei= 


Knee Rubber Boots $4.75 Rubber Boot Socks, tbc 
Show this wonderful Offer to your friends. 
Write, or mail coupon, as you prefer. 


— soa ee oo HOUSE 


mide. = ton, Mass 
Send’ 1 we "B. Gov’ ip Saber ‘on, 6. 0. D. 
My money ‘Sack if not satisfied, 


ARMY&NAVY GOODS 
HUNTING CLOTHES 


Wonderful bargains in 
Army blankets, shoes, 
sox, shirts, underwear, 
raincoats, leggings, etc. /: 
Hurting and camping out- 
fits complete. ; 


Send six cents for 
our big catalogue 
No. 24 offering 
hundreds of useful 
articles. 


Hi Khaki Duck, 
Bo oa latee 
roomy pockets. — 


Witenes 50 
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For Immediate Sale 

in England 
Unique private collection of BIG 
GAME TROPHIES and other na- 
tural history specimens, consisting of 
exceptionally fine bison head; five 
Stone’s sheep, two fine wapiti and one 
smaller wapiti; two British Columbia 
Moose; three New Brunswick moose ; 
two British Columbia caribou, one of 
40 points; two New Brunswick cari- 
bou; five Rocky Mountain. goats, 
three pronghorn ; two grizzly and one 
black bear, all mounted standing; 
lynx; two tarpon on panels under 
glass, 120 and 70 lIbs., respectively; 
glass case coi#aining ‘beaver, mink, 
musquash, and marten with ‘natural 
surroundings; glass case containing 
silver, cross and red fox on snow; 
case containing U. S. A. porcupine 
barking stump of tree; seven other 
cases containing bald headed eagle, 
three pairs grouse, night heron and 
some British birds; rosewood cabinet 
of over 70 pair British birds’ eggs; 
case of badgers grubbing out wasp’s 
nest, 


Nearly all were mounted by Rowland 
Ward of London, England, regardless 
of expense and overhauled by them 
a year ago and pronounced free from 
moth. 


For particulars and photos apply to 


T. D. LEONARD, 29 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


H.P. BRIDGES 


Me, 


H.RBRIDGES WILD TUR, 


Best imitation of a wild turkey 

call in existence. Can be car- . 
ried in vest pocket. Very easy to operate 
by slight blowing of the breath. 


: Address: H. P. BRIDGES 
‘MUNSEY BUILDING - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
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every hair, see the lily strand in her 
mouth, the moose flies bunched in clus- 
ters on her mane and snout. 

We had been so absorbed in the race 
that only now did we think of the other 
canoe, and seeing it far down the lake, 
signalled for it to come up. 


T was while we were holding the 

moose in the lake till the others came 

up for 4 photo, that Charlie turned 
to me and said, “Did you know that 
a man once rode a moose here?” 

“No,” I grunted, absent mindedly. 

“Sure he did,—it was Mr. X. , of 
New York.” 

“Well, what happened?” 

“By Criminy,” grinned Charlie, “the 
moose turned on him and rode him 
down.” 

“Was he hurt badly?” 

“Wasn't hurt at all. The old moose 
just went over him and soused him like 
a battleship running over a rowboat. 
And at that, he bobbed up all right. 
Lucky the water was deep, like it is 
here.” 

Somehow it began to take’ hold of 
me, this idea of Charlie’s. I took off 
my hat. I packed my camera snugly up 
in the turn of the prow. I emptied my 
pockets, and took off my wrist watch. 

“What are you going to do?” said 
Charlie with a grin; “take a swim?” 

“I’m going to ride that moose, Char- 
lie.” Then I reached over the canoe side 
to grip her bristling mane. 

“For heaven’s sake wait a minute 
then,” said Charlie with a twinkle in 
his voice. “You don’t want to get on 
her yet. Wait till she has lost a little 
more pep.” 

We waited, and by this time the other 
canoe came up. My wife and little girl 
both with their cameras set, Fred 
Waters steering so that we had the 
moose between the two canoes. Then I 
handed the camera over to my mate for 
safety, told them to both carefully 
measure the focus. 

“What for?” 

“I’m going to try riding that moose, 
and I want you to be ready with the 
camera.” 

In a moment they were ready and 
once more I reached over. But again 
Charlie stopped me as the moose lunged 
half out of water. “Talk to her; just 
put your hand onher. Don’t jump right 
on her back or she’ll bust things wide 
open. Take it easy, talk to her.” 

So I talked quietly, told her every- 
thing was all right. Told her I was 
going to take a little joy ride. 

Then I patted her heaving sides till 
she no Jonger jumped or lunged. At 
last Charlie said, “All right.” 

Leaning over I gripped a handful of 
the bristling mane and jumped careful- 
ly from the canoe onto her back. 

For one dizzy instant she sat up in 
the water churning and pulling till I 
thought she would roll over on me. 
Then she forged ahead. But I could 
feel her laboring terribly. She reached 
back time and time again with her lonz 
snout as if to bite me 

All of us got the idea at the same 
time, but Charlie worded it: “Doctor, 
she’ll drown. The water’s too deep and 
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LAKE & STREAM 
GAME FISHING 


By Dixie Carroll, author of 
“Goin’ Fishin’” and “Fishing 
Tackle and Kits.” 

A practical book on popular 
fresh water game fish, the tackle 
necessary and how to usé it, writ- 
ten in a Pal-to-Pal style from 
actual fishing experiences. 


Many illustrations from photograths. Col- 
ored cover jacket. Large 12mo. Sile Cloth. 
Net $3.00. 

Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00. 


FISHING TACKLE 
AND KITS 


By Dixie Carroll, author of 
“Lake and Stream Game Fish- 
ing” and “Goin’ Fishin’.” 

Essentially a Practical Book. 
How, when and where -to fish, 
and the right kind of tackle for 
all angles of fishing for the fresh 
water game fishes. 


Many illustrations from photographs. Col- 
ored cover jacket. Large 12mo. Sitk Cloth. 
Net $3.00. 

Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


This is the most practical, clear and concise work on Rifle and 
Revolver Shooting published. 
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INTERESTING AND VALUABLE | 
BOOKS FOR THE ANGLER 





STREAMCRAFT: AN 
ANGLING MANUAL 


By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden. 
This deals with the selection, care 
and rigging of the rod; the art of 
casting; trout habits; lures and 
their use, including stream 
entomology. 


10 full-page colored illustrations shewing 
Flies in their natural colors, and numerous 
black and whites. Colored cover jacket. 
16mo. Silk Cloth. Net $2.50. 

Three-fourths Turkcy Morocco. Net $10.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK 
BASS & MORE ABOUT 
THE BLACK BASS 


By James A. Henshall, M.D. 
This is a complete treatise on 
Bass, containing not only advice 
as to the methods of angling, but 
also a scientific history of the 
species. The greatest book of 
its kind published. 


140 illustrations. Handsome 32 colored 
cover jacket. 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. 
Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00. 


BASS PIKE PERCH AND 


- OTHER GAME FISHES 


OF AMERICA 


By James A. Henshall, M.D.. 
author of “Book of the Black 
Bass.” 

The most comprehensive book 
on American Game Fishes pub- 
lished. Describes in detail ninety 
species and varieties of game 
fish. 


Many illustrations and_ frontispiece and 
cover jacket in color. Large 12mo,. Silk 
Cloth. Net $3.00. 

Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER OF FREE BOOK 


To those ordering any three or more of the above mentioned 
books a copy of INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN RIFLE 
PRACTICE with a Chapter on Revolver Shooting by Col. A. J. 
MacNab, Jr., U.S.A., elaborately illustrated, will be GIVEN 


STEWART & KIDD CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me your special Holiday offer FREE Copy of Individual Instruc- 


tion in Rifle Practice; also copies of I. .....-.-++--++--+- Ws AN ee ena ge 
Mee oS vane aeelnee , for which I. enclose... scisees oui eee ee 
WADED. 225s icoscceken dices settvess seen Ph 3s ere eer eer Rey Oe 


This coupon, if forwarded through your local dealer, will be honored. 
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GAME FISHES OF 
. THE WORLD 


Dr. Charles Frederick Holder, 
LL.D. This volume is designed 
to provide a well illustrated con- 
densed account of the game 
fishes of the world. 


Over 100 illustrations. Handsomely bound. 
Large 8vo. Net $5.00, 
Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $10.00. 


THE COMPLETE 
ANGLER 


By Izaak Walton 


This “Fishermen’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Happiness” bids fair 
to become the standard exquisite 
edition of Walton’s great 
Classic. 


16 full-page illustrations in color by James 
H. Thorpe. Handsomely bound. Large 
4to. Cloth. Net $3.50. 

Three-fourths Turkey Morocco. Net $15.00. 





Prices subject to change without 
notice. 


Send for complete illustrated 
catalog, FREE. 


For Sale at all Book Stores or 


STEWART & KIDD CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
Cincinnati 


Ohio 

























Winner of the Grand 


American Handicap : 


1919-1920. 


The Smith has balanc 
and pattern and ran; 


FOREST 


SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun That Speaks For Itself” 


has much to say these autumn days. It will 
answer your desire for real pleasure in the real 
out of doors. It has made its message under- 
stood during a third of a century—each year in 
a more distinct tone—each year with the in- 
creasing emphasis of perfection. 


e, poise, a well rounded perfection of mechanism 
ge that affords outstanding Smith Distinction. 


F Your dealer has a Smith Gun that will speak impressively in your hands. With 
Hunter One Trigger it’s the complete gun. 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
31-51 HUBBARD STREET 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, 


1440 E. 63rd St. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES, 
Representatives for Eastern Canada 


The U. S. Navy bu 

100 Ithaca double 
barrel shot guns at a 
time for Navy Men 
to use when on shore 
leave the world over. 


An Ithaca won the 
ye eer of the 
U.S. Navy three years 
in succession. ncle 
‘Sam buys the best. 


Catalogue Free 
* Double guns for game 
$45.00 up. 


Single barrel trap guns 
$75.00 up. 


Ithaca Gun Co. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 25 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WEISS 


Alpine Binoculars 


Write for special offer 


1733 Arapahoe St. 
Denver, Cole. 


33 St, Nicholas St., Montreal 


Ss 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
Fast enough for snap shooting, 
shows how to 
Made of 
blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 
28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, 
“Wing Shooting Made 


shots of poor ones. 
ducks, or at traps. 
lead correctly—No More Guess Work. 


Automatically 


12, 16, 20, 
$2.50 including booklet 
Easy.” 
Teaches the art of wing shoo’ 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St.. P.©.Box 185, Times Square, New York 


Sy AN rie bide fhe 


Cut out that unnecessary report 
noise, Don’t scare away allthe other 
game. new 11920 


MAXIM 
SILENCER 


PRICE, .22 Cal. $7.00 


Send 6c in stamps for catalog 

and booklet of astonishing 
experiences of Silencer users. 

Se 


HUDSON'S BAY 
BLANKETS 


Made in England of Australian Wool 
KHAKI—GREY—WHITE—BLUE—SCARL 


Will Shed Water 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 
Point Size Weight 
60”x72” dble.’ 8 Ibs. 6 oz. 
8% 63”x81”" dble. 10 Ibs, 
4 72”x90” dble. 12 Ibs. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


REAL HARRIS, LEWIS, AND 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 
The Aristocrat of Tweed for Sporting Wear. 
Patterns and Prices on Application. 
S.A. NEWALL & SONS (8°8'-) stu7exas 
London Office, 643 Belfast Chambers, Regent St. W. 
State shade desired and if for Gent’s or Ladies’ Wear 
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Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents, 


Color Guaranteed Fast 


™DPIKEGe.. 


‘’ 4 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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she can’t carry you. We should have 
waited till her hoofs could just touch 
hard bottom.” 

“Well,” I grinned, “I’m sorry for Mrs. 
Moose, but I don’t see how I’m going to 
let go now either.” 

But as I saw her struggle, I took a 
chance, and slipping off her back, still 
clinging to a handful of her mane, I 
wam alongside, just between the power- 
ful front and hind legs. So for a couple 
of minutes we went on, both canoes 
right at hand to help if needed. 

“Now,” said Charlie, “she’s touching 
hard bottom; you can get on again.” 

I made a desperate attempt to get on 
her back again, but with my trousers 
ballooned out with water, and my boots 
on, I couldn’t seem to jump. So I began 
to scramble and climb up her back legs. 

I made only the beginning. Then I 
elt those massive haunches bunch under 
ne, I felt those powerful legs tighten- 
ing, and with one kick that felt like a 
ton of steel spring uncoiling, I was 
lifted almost clear of the water, and 
sent rolling backward. 

So far as I was concerned, that ended 
the ride. The others told me she rose 
and fairly leaped forward when she was 
free of me. They told me she went 

hundering in a pother of foam through 
the shallows, cleared the beach with one 
mighty: bound, and went crashing 
through the woods like a drunken giant. 

I didn’t see that part of it. For when 
I got on an even keel again, and spat 
the water from my mouth, and shook it 
from my face,—Charlie’s canoe was 
within a yard or so, and I grasped it. 

Even then I couldn’t get aboard,—so 
we went along till the water shoaled and 
T could climb awkwardly in. 

As we stepped ashore, Charlie came 
at me with his hat, “Wait a minute, you 
ought to see your back. It’s all covered 
with moose-flies.” 

“Your’s is too,” I said as I glimpsed 
his broad shoulders. There, covering 
both of us like swarming bees, were 
thick deposits of moose-flies, gray, green, 
hanging on in stillness. Not even as we 
batted them with a felt hat and slew 
them shamelessly did they fly away. I 
had noticed them clinging in thick 
bunches to the mane of the moose as she 
swam. I had seen them lying in patches 
on her long nose as she turned her face 
sideways to us. Deciding that she was 
no longer to furnish them a refuge they 
had transferred themselves to us while 
we struggled there in the lake. And 
never having been forced to dodge the 
slap of human hat, or tail of almost 
tailless moose they sat tight. 

Five minutes later I was in a change 
of dry ciothes and ready for the wel- 
come dinner call. 

That night was formed a club called 
“The Moose Riders of the Nepisiguit.” 
There are about six men known to have 
fulfilled the conditions, namely, to ride 
a wild moose in the presence of relia- 
ble witnesses. Some day I would like to 
meet the other five, and compare notes, 
—for of all the queer thrills that I got 
in the wilds of New Brunswick, this rid- 
ing of the moose brought the most in- 
teresting of reactions, a real joy of con- 
tact with the wilds. 
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_A MOOSE HUNT 
IN NOVA SCOTIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 638 


a day and turned into our sleeping bags. 

The next morning we rose about sun- 
rise. There were delicate pink and gold 
shades in the east, as we hurriedly 
dressed and prepared our breakfast. It 
was an exhilarating, frosty September 
morning. After a breakfast of coffee 
and eggs, which tasted very differently 
from a similar repast in town, we start- 
ed on a still hunt after our bull of the 
night before. The wind was from the 
north and therefore Bob reasoned that 
he would be in the woods to the north- 
west of us, or work gradually around 
us to where he would get our scent 
somewhere to leeward. After strolling 
for some time in the bushes, we found 
what looked like his tracks, showing 
that our theory was correct, that he had 
made off to thick cover somewhere west 
of our tent. We saw numerous other 
fresh tracks of moose and heard the 
drumming of several partridges. Rabbit 
tracks, chipmunk and squirrel of the 
small red species. were numerous. 

My guide, Bob Crowell, is about six 
feet, spare, lean and rangy, very strong, 
and tough as a hickory knot—a thor- 
ough woodsman. With ‘his brown shirt, 
moccasins or larrigan shoes, he looked 
not unike one of Cooper’s heroes. After 
an early supper Bob began calling, and 
after calling several times a bull moose 
answered from woods over to north of 
us, but kept under cover. At no time 
did he. show himself, although he an- 
swered several times. Shortly after- 
wards we heard the bull answer around 
to the east of our tent, back in the woods, 
and it sounded as if he were very close 
to the tent. After this there was a long 
pause and we heard nothing, save per- 
haps the gloomy, weird cry of an owl. 
Just as Bob blew out the candle and we 
drew the blankets over us, he said: “If 
that moose keeps this up long enough 
we'll get him.” 


N the fourth morning of our hunt 

we breakfasted a bit late and hav- 

ing laid the rifle down for a mo- 
ment I was sitting down, talking with 
my guide, who was intently watching 
some object, when suddenly he cried: 
“There he is!” I jumped up, seized the 
rifle and said: “Where?” Bob said: 
“There,” pointing to a small fir tree 
about 120 yards to the northwest of our 
tent. At first I could not make out the 
bull, which all this time was traveling 
for the edge of the woods about 400 
yards off, as fast as his long legs could 
carry him. Trying to draw a bead on 
him, I found myself entangled in some 
bushes. Clearing myself I stepped to 
the left, raised my rifle and took as good 
a sight as I could with the 50-yard sight 
and fired just as Bob Crowell gave him 
4 call, which lured the bull to pause and 
to look back over his left shoulder, think- 
ing it might be a cow calling him after 
all. Like Lot’s wife, his curiosity was 
the cause of his destruction. He had 
then traversed a space of at least 300 
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Cleaning and oiling lengthens the life of a gun. But 
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in good condition: Rem Oil, Remington Paravaseline and 
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TRADE MARK 


Rem Oil is a powder solvent, lubricant and rust preventive all in one 
solution. One of the ingredients of Rem Oil dissolves the residue of 
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to the inside of the gun barrel after shooting. 
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—In Colors 


By CHESTER A. REED 


Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identifica- 
tion of water birds, game upland and 
shore birds. 

One hundred and sixty species of birds 
are faithfully depicted by the colored 
pictures, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they 
are to be found at different seasons of 
the year. 


SPORTSMAN 


These illustrations are reproduced from water-color painting by the author, whose 
books on birds and flowers have had the largest sale of any ever published in this 
country. They are made by the best known process by one of the very first 
engraving houses in the country and the whole typography is such as is rarely 


seen in any 


The cover is a very attractive and unique one, with set-in pictures. 
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FREE 
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$1.00 FOR FOUR ISSUES 
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Start Your 
Boy on the 
Road to True 
Manhood 


Help him to get started right by giving him 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Send only 25 cents today for a three months’ 
subscription. By accepting this remarkable 
low price offer you save 35 cents over the news- 
stand price as the price per copy is 20 cents. 

This is the formative period of your boy’s 
life. What he will amount to in after years de- 

ds largely on what he isreading now. You 
want him to be wide-awake, progressive—for- 
ward-looking—to develop ideas and initiative 
and to learn to make his own way in the world. 
make him no better ee than a sub- 
YS’ MAGAZINE. This 

pe will give him entertainment, 
fistruction and the inspiration to accomplish 
big things. 


Your boy must keep abreast of the times. 
What he s has much todo with what he 
THINKS and DOES. Guard him against trashy, 
sensational and misleading stories. Give him 
the kind of reading which entertains, yet in- 
spires and instructs. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


You can 


will develop your boy’s initiative, foster right 
THINKING and right DOING, and make him a 
manly, moral 

Besides a wealth of splendid stories and special arti- 
cles each issue contains departments devoted to Elec- 
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Send only 25 cents, today, for a three months’ sub- 
scription. We will refund your money promptly and 
without question if you are not more than pleased 
with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. (Remit in stamps if 
more convenient.) Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 
5143 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all newsstands, 
20 cents a copy.) 
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RIFLE SHOOTING 


By John Caswell 
Late Major, Ordnance Dept., U. S.R.,.A. E. F. 


The most practical work on rifle shoot- 
ing in relation to big game hunting ever 
published. A complete manual on rifle 
shoating in all its phases; how to c 
the right rifle for any use; how to select 
ammunition; how to determine the effect 
of light, wind and weather on the flight 
of a bullet; how to aim for the vital part 
of all big game animals, and hundreds of 
other important points. The author is a 
famous big game hunter and instructor in 
range shooting. Nearly 100 illustrations. 

‘R. J. Cunninghame, noted sportsman and 
leader of many big game expeditions, 
says of this book: “The sanest bit of lit- 
erature on rifles in relation to game that 
I have yet encountered . . . an erudite, 
practical, sound, common-sense work.” 


At all Booksellers, $5.00 net 


This is an Appleton Book 
D: APPLETON & CO. NEW YORK 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or 


more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec- 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its own, Cloth, 
illustrated, 160 pages, $2.00. 
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yards, according to the judgment of my 
guide, Crowell, when I fired, after tak- 
ing deliberate aim, following my first 
shot with three others in rapid succes- 
sion as Mr. Moose disappeared in the 
edge of the woods which surrounded the 
clearing. As he turned to look back he 
changed his direction a little towards 
the west, leading in a diagonal line to 
the edge of thick cover. When he fell 
it was some 400 yards from our tent, 
just where the pine, birch and maple 
began to grow thick and make it 
impossible to see very far. Here was 
where we found him a few moments 
later. As we approached the spot, I 
confessed to a feeling of doubt as to the 
sureness of my aim. Bob—with a quiz- 
zical expression—said: “What would you 
say if I told you you’d got him?” I re- 
plied laughingly: “I would say you were 
lying sure!” 


But sure enough there he lay about 
twenty feet from us. A fair head, but 
his antlers were not so good as they 
might have been. He weighed probably 
about 700 or 800 pounds. Bob dressed 
and skinned him nicely, ‘leaving his four 
quarters on a _ temporarily prepared 
stand arranged by six poles, two fastened 
upright in the earth, supporting a third, 
and a fourth resting on the branches be- 
tween two trees—with two poles laid on 
those at right angles. Crowell, who is 
an expert woodsman, and is thoroughly 
versed in the habits of all the wild ani- 
mals to be found in Nova Scotia, is con- 
vinced that this moose was probably the 
same one that answered our call on the 
second night of the hunt. At first he 
was afraid to come out in the open, yet 
was loath to leave the locality until he 
had convinced himself of the true source 
of the continued calling. His curiosity 
finally got the better of his discretion, 
and after working around our tent from 
north to east and then to south, as was 
shown by his answering calls, showed 
himself the fourth morning of the hunt 
—directly north of our tent. If our 
theory’is correct, this moose had traveled 
a complete circle before he determined 
to put his fortune to the test. All of 
which goes to show the wisdom of Mr. 
Walton’s parting injunction: “Don’t 
give up hope until you leave the hunt- 
ing ground.” 


FTER dressing and skinning the 

moose, Bob cut the head off at the 

neck, leaving the cape or skin at- 
tached to the head, removing the neck 
joint, then with an axe splitting the 
spine, separating the trunk in two 
parts and cutting each of _ these 
parts into two other parts at about 
the third rib. We then placed these 
four quarters upon the temporary stand, 
to remain until they could be removed 
to Kemptville. All this was half a day’s 
work. At 12 we knocked off and had 
dinner. Then we decided to return to 
Oak Hill Cabin, our main camp. After 
dinner Bob decided to walk to Kempt- 
ville to get a man to help him bring 
out the moose to our main camp, and to 
order an ox team to bring the moose to 
Kemptville, where we had to show the 
head and four feet to the authorities 
and report the shooting, according to the 
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law of Nova Scotia. On our way to 
camp we noticed flies had burrowed 


into the moose flesh while damp and | 


there laid their eggs, which can be done 
only when the flesh is wet or damp and 
the weather is warm. These eggs then 
hatch by millions into maggots, which 
quickly spoil the flesh. Bob cut out a 
big piece of flesh into which these flies 
had burrowed deeply, laying their eggs. 
Salt was put on the neck where some 


eggs had been laid. The ravens dis- | 


posed of the entrails. 

* Returning to the main camp we had 
supper and Bob started for Kempt- 
ville, seven miles off, at 6.15. He was 
so. strong and active that he thought 
nothing of a 14-mile jaunt of an eve- 
ning. We brought the head and skin to 
camp, and severai slices of a hind-quar- 
ter with us. With the aid of Bob’s 
brother, we brought the four quarters 
of moose to the edge of Second Lake, 
and then placed them in a boat, rowed 
with them ‘to camp, where we placed 
two in the ice house for canning. The 
remaining two quarters we had hauled 
out of camp by an ox team to the main 
road and from there carried to Kempt- 
ville by horse and wagon. 

The main camp, or Oak Hill Camp, 
as it is called, consists of a small cot- 
tage surrounded by a low veranda, on 
the summit of a hill overlooking a wide 
expanse of forest, lakes and streams, 
stocked with trout, duck, partridges, 
moose and deer. Adjacent to this cen- 
tral camp are various log cabins, one, 
in particular, a sportsman’s paradise, 
with large open fireplace and compart- 
ments for four persons. The neigh- 
boring forests consist of pine, hack- 
matack or tamarack, birch of several 
varieties, maple, spruce, ash, oak, juni- 
per, balsam and hemlock. 


A SPORTSMAN’S WANDERINGS 

G. MILLAIS, authon of “The Life 
J of F. C. Selous, has recently com- 

piled in book form some scatter- 
ed observations on men and hunts 
which have been brought out by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company under the title of 
. A Sportsman’s Wanderings. Price $5.00. 

Upon reading this interesting book 
one cannot help regretting that the au- 
thor did not dwell more fully on his 
African journeys. He dismisses in a 
few words what must have been one of 
the greatest experiences of his life. 
No man could have gone into the great 
game fields of South Africa during the 
latter part of the last century and not 
have been singularly impressed with 
the extraordinary variety and multi- 
tude of wildlife that existed in that 
country at that period. Of course, the 
adventures of that first trip to Africa 
have been recorded to some extent in 
his earlier book, “A Breath from the 
Veldt,” but we feel that he should have 
devoted at least a chapter of his auto- 
biography to such an important event 
in his life. 

Also he gives scant attention to the 
many journeys he made to Newfound- 
land in quest of the Caribou, and: his 
Alaska hunts are not even mentioned. 
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gift giving year ‘round 
comfort to the man who 
gets it—the Parkroger 
Collar Button Gift Box, 
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Your den, home or office 
should have a “Dixon Qual- 
ity” correctly mounted game 
head. I have supplied the 
mounted specimens for some 
of the finest dens in the United 
States.. My work and speci- 
mens are known in every 
State of the United States. I 
stand behind my goods by 
shipping my specimens pre- 
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line capacity No. 1— 
No. 4—225 ft. 


Game-fish anglers!—Get this free 
Y| book-—“‘The Days of Real Sport,” illus- 
trated by Briggs, the car- ¢ 
toonist. 

Tells a real, red-blooded fish- 

ing story. Tells tried and 

proven methods of catching 

fightin’ game-fish. What baits 

and reels to use—how to land 


Should be in every 
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SOME METHODS OF 
WEIGHT CASTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 640) 


length of the rubber consequently equal- 
ling the length of the pole, the line may 
ke lengthened due to the resiliency of the 
rubber loop by the length of the pole, as- 
suming that rubber may be stretched to 
double its normal length. 








T EN. Rubber is also utilized in a mod. 

ification of the rigging described 
under paragraph 5. The tail-end of the 
line is rubber extending from a point sev- 
eral feet above the butt-end to several 
inches outside the tip-guide. 

The line goes through a ring which is 
placed at the tip of the pole. The end of 
the line is fastened to a piece of silk- 
covered rubber, which is about three feet 
long. The bottom end of the rubber cord 
is lashed to the middle of the pole. Thus, 
when a strain is put on the line the rub- 
ber cord stretches out quite a distance. 


LEVEN. A method resembling surf- 

casting is practised by shore-fisher- 
men along the seacoast in France, Por- 
tugal, Spain and on islands in the Medi- 
terranean. No reels are used.- The 
poles, mostly saplings with a natural 
fork at the tip are 8 to 10 feet long. 
The line, which is anchored to a heavy 
object, lies coiled upon the ground. The 
tackle-end is heavy, occasionally up to 
nearly one pound. Several feet of it are 
hung over the.fork; the pole is manipu- 
lated like a regular surfcasting-rod. Dur- 
ing the “sweep” the line is held in one 
hand to be released at the end of ‘the 
furward sweep. 

Casts average 200 feet but frequently 
longer casts are made. In fact, were it 
not for the clumsy poles, the cast dis- 
tances should be longer than those which 
may be made with the regular surfcast- 
ing-rods, ‘due to the absence of any fric- 
tional retardation. 

While all the aforementioned methods 
have their merits the sportsman resorts 
nearly exclusively to the use of rod and 
reel to deliver his tackle. He shuns the 
primitive manner of casting rather out 
of pity than contempt. And if he be a 
true angler it is certain that he would 
like to send to his brother anglers, less 
favored in the possession of the most 
perfect tackle, fishing outfits that would 
make them forget at times the misery of 
every day life. 


CARIBOU AND MOOSE 
IN KLAPPAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 631) 


account of rain. Of course this does not 
take into account the eight days spent in 
traveling from Telegraph Creek to the 
hunting grounds. 

I recorded the temperature each 
morning and evening about seven 
o'clock. Between August twenty-fifth 
and September sixteenth it ranged, at 
that hour in the morning, from 26° to 
58°. The average was 35°. At evening 
it was much warmer and mid-day hot. 

The events of interest upon the return 
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were.tew. Shortly after.leaving the 
Klappan crossing a large grey wolf ran 
across our trail about twenty-five yards 
ahead of us. There was no opportunity 
for a shot. He ran with a slow, loping 
gait, and occasionally leaped high in the 
willow brush to enable him to see ahead. 
On the nineteenth there were showers 
and the first snow. On the twenty-first 
the mercury registered 16° in the morn- 
ing, but it soon turned .warm and 4 
steady, cold, drenching rain set in. We 
traveled on until evening. Pitching 
camp was disagreeable. A stove in the 
tent makes a dry camp; and we had the 
stove. 


There is a fascination in a big game | | 
hunt in the mountains that I can feel | { 
but cannot describe. This fascination is | ' 


woven about majestic mountains, fast 
waters, limpid lakes, bright skies and 
the tints of the alpenglows. But the 
lure of it all is the crafty ways of the 
wary wild beasts roaming about in their 
native haunts. 


UNDER STRINGING 
GOOSE FLOCKS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 633) 


Seconds iragged endlessly as the tame 
geese gabbled excitedly. Then, start- 
lingly close, those incomers answered. 
Black, outstretched necks and the quiv- 
ering pinions of broad wings loomed 
overhead. Directly over me two geese 
soared in, with black feet dropped down 
under gray bodies. “I’ll- take the lead- 
er!” shouted Ted. At his cry, those 
great wings beat suddenly climbing. 
His gun crashed. I heard the shot 
strike. The leader’s snake-like neck fell 
limp. Flat on my back, I threw up my 
gun. As I pulled, the recoil jambed my 
shoulder hard on the box floor. My 
goose collapsed in mid air, tumbling 
almost upon me. It struck alongside, 
showering me with spatter. 

I sat up, rubbing my shoulder, and 
gazed transfixed. Three hundred yards 
away, five Canadas were rearing helter- 
skelter, away from our fusillade. Noise- 
lessly, they had been decoying while we 
watched behind. They were gone, 
driven into fading dots by fear-impulsed 
wings. Captain Jackson called upon his 
Red Gods to witness that we should 
have had all five. But Ted and I re- 
fused to grieve over any possibility 
when we each had about nine pounds 
of web-footed certainly by the leg. - 

While Jackson changed some decoys, 
which, for some cryptic reason, “warn’t 
right,” we shook icicles out of our cir- 
culation. The temperature was higher, 
but the wind swept tirelessly and sur- 
charged with shivery dampness off the 
sea. As we squandered hundreds of 
yards of energy upon a ten foot sand 
strip, we heard him cry, “Look at that, 
will you!” I heard the wheu-wheu of 
duck wings and eight broadbill flashed 
over like feathered projectiles. In- 
stinctively we crouched and splashed 
uselessly back to our blind, almost on 
all fours. Nothing stirred when we 
were settled again. There always was 
a certain fatality connected with leav- 
ing a point. 
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The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. Marble’s 
Cleaning Implements are need- 
- ed by every gun owner—the best 
insurance against destruction by rust and 

corrosion he can buy. Most dealers have 
Marble’s Equipment—if you can’t get what you 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. 


































ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 


Rifle Cleaner goa = 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring 
tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. 55c. Statecaliber wanted. 


Gale = Anti- 
Rust 
Ropes 
When saturated with oif they prevent rusting or pitting—perfect 
protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. Bor shotguns or 
rifles, 55c; for revolvers, 25e. State gauge or caliber wanted. 
eo & 
Jointed Rifle Rod 
The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
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rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.10. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 
This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickl Y eaabeas the sodas of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-0z. bottle, 25e; 
6-0z. can, 55ce. By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as riflecleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. ener durable. Will keep your gun 
ife. 85c. State gauge wanted. 
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MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Deita Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 
animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists, 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St, NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 

2 to 6 at $3.75. 

Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our ’* Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb. ‘22 Main Street 
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I had long since given up trying to 
keep my feet warm. But now, even my 
thoughts seemed on the point of freez- 
ing solid. I tried auto-suggestion and 
recalled all the hot things I have ever 
met—and some I‘have not. A few ideas 
were partially saved. 

Then came fresh excitement to set the 
internal furnaces aglow. Four distant 
reports rumbled across the bay. “Look 
yonder, someone’s putting ‘up those 
broadbill,” and Jackson pointed toward 
the north. A mist rose over.the water, 
thickening into a~ smoke-like cloud. 
Rolling up wind it came, rising and 
pitching down in low-flung streamers; 
a raft of ducks flying up channel. 
Trailing wisps eddied behind as though 
torn by the wind. Quickly individual 
duck forms grew distinct as they 
winged nearer. We watched with 
nerves a-tingle to the duck-shooter’s 
most wonderful spectacle. Following 
each channel winding, those birds swept 
on, and the whisper of air on a multi- 
tude of wings vibrated in our ears. Ap- 
parently a jumbled chaos of white- 
banded bodies, their ranks shuttled in 
and out with miraculous avoidance of 
collision. Heedless of Jackson’s. thrilling 
calls, they were passing. A trailing 
bunch headed toward us, then curved 
away. Scarcely breathing, we watched 
stringing birds speeding after the main 
flock. A single bent over to cross us. 
Seven others fell away following. Ted’s 
gun crashed. One flying shape crumpled 
into an arching fall. I snapped two 
crossing birds. One tumbled headlong. 
The second whirled down, wing-tipped. 
I twisted to fire again, and missed wild- 
ly. Five birds had splashed down, yet 
two dived to vanish utterly. 

“Stay down!” came a sharp whisper. 
Another trailing flock swept by. I lay 
back, breathing hard, watching the bay 
with excited eyes. No birds showed 
against my horizon. Astonishment 
surged in my breast when Jackson 
cried, “Shoot!” Isat up, staring. Over 
the decoys on my right, two blackducks 
hung stiff-winged. Ted killed one clean. 
As the second towered up, I pulled. The 
trigger clicked discouragement. My gun 
was empty! Ted fired again and 
missed. The duck fell away and the 
captain shot it down beyond the stool. 
It kicked a moment, revived suddenly, 
and flopped when Jackson’s second -bar- 
rel roared. I reloaded my gun in disgust. 

“Have your safety on?” queried Jack- 
son with a chuckle; while Ted began to 
bubble with his idea of malicious sar- 
casm. I hurled an empty shell at them 
and lay back fuming. 




































Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and 
Furnish Them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


















The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full ex- 
planations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most 
pretentious Adirondack struc- 
ture, is included. 















Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 









PRICE $2.00 
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AY was waning and the bay grew 
D quiet again. We drank our last 

hot coffee, a transitory bulwark 
against the frosty wind. As I drummed 
gmy heels, seeking to stir life into my 
numbed toes, I saw another goose flock 
outlined against some far off, dull 
clouds. That faint line grew less swift- 
ly than the others which had passed. 
Imperceptibly its course changed and 
swung over the bay. The long-drawn 
rank of winging birds pitched into roll- 
ing flight. The rhythm of their wing- 
strokes broke as they began to lower. 
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“They'll come down!” an excited: note 
sounded in Jackson’s voice. 

The geese swung off to leeward fol- 
lowing the great gander and the trail- 
ing younger birds dropped lower and 
undulated out of formation. Our de- 
coys awoke and gabbled until their 
hoarse chatter echoed across the bay. 
Once, three fell out towards our decoys. 
I felt my tense muscles twitch. The 
flock called them back. After tracing 
one great circle about our island, the 
leaders’ wings stiffened. I saw their 
feet unfold. They pitched down to the 
water with a splash, four hundred 
yards away. I squirmed to get a better 
view through the thatch. “Keep down, 
they’ll swim in,” ordered Jackson. 

The twelve Canadas showed distinct- 
ly, heads erect and they swam slowly 
while they examined their new sur- 
roundings. Then one neck writhed, 
skittering water over its back. An- 
other fluttered, setting its wings more 
to its taste. They began to feed. 
Lashing gusts were forgotten now as 
we lay like mummies. Then @ dark 
spot showed in the distance. At last, 
Howard was at work circling far 
around to leeward. Finally he began 
to push back and forth, gradually 
working in. The wary birds sensed 
his approach and swam towards us. 
They stopped feeding and bunched as 
they paddled slowly. Our tension grew 
while the open water shortened. Stiff 
necked now, they turned their heads, 
eying the boat and our decoys with fur- 
tive interrogation. My legs developed 
sudden cramps. My lungs’ seemed 
about to burst with stifled breath; and 
my heart thumped my ribs with horri- 
ble din. The twelve were startlingly 
close. I saw gray breast feathers ruf- 
fle in a wind.puff. The leaders reached 
our chattering decoys. Then one 
snake-like head writhed swiftly from 
side to side. “Shoot!” gasped Jack- 
son. We bounced erect and the geese 
burst up with crashing wings. His 
gun boomed. Two tumbled as his shot 
raked them. My vision was a blur of 
feathered bodies. One climbed up 
shrieking through open bill. Exulta- 
tion waved over me when my shot 
struck it into a limp fall. Two flew 
escaping on my left. I swung and 
their outstretched bodies aligned for 
one precious instant as I fired. The 
first pitched into a smother of flying 
water. The other slanted suddenly, 
beaten askew by one shattered wing. 
That goose crashed into the waves. It 
bobbed instantly upright and scuttled 
away. Blindly I jambed shells into 
my gun and dropped it into a welter 
of spray. I whirled and saw six sur- 
vivors fleeing into the east. As we 
watched, one lagged and labored in the 
ruck. Hopefully we followed with our 
eyes but its brave heart buoyed its 
stricken body which faded into a 
dwindling speck. 

“There goes mine,” said Ted sadly, 
“T shot my first an instant after sore 
one killed it.” He shook his head 
mournfully as we went out to gather 
our six birds. Over the water echoed 
Howard’s shouts from where his boat 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 664) 
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PHOTOGRAPHING WILD TURKEYS 
To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
ae the adventure years of 


early life, when I was frequently - 


allowed to accompany an expert wild 
turkey hunter on his numerous trips 
throughout the old south country, I 
grew up to believe that the wild turkey 
gobbler was the shrewdest and most 
wary bird that ever flew. 

In later years, however, after a good 
deal of practical hunting experience of 
my own, I have definitely come to the 
conclusion that, aside from his native 
timidity and extremely wild instincts 
—which resemble the ruffed grouse— 
the Tom turkey is frequently and eas- 
ily outwitted by an experienced hunter. 

Once I went into the old Mississippi 
valley cypress swamps, at a period 
when the back water from the Miss- 
issippi River inundation was well up 
through the swamps, and stalked and 
bagged three fine wild turkey gobblers 
on three successive hunts. The second 
turkey was badly crippled with BB 
shot, but flew for two hundred yards 
over the back water. I was very care- 
ful’ to mark the spot where my fine 
Tom seemed to have come down, re- 
moved my rubber hunting boots, threw 
off my hunting coat, leaned the gun 
up against a tree, and waded in water 
above my armpits in order to drag out 
and bag the eighteen pound gobbler. 

1I daresay that some turkey hunters 
would contend that I would never have 
made the bag if the turkey had been 
‘an old timer; but on the very next 
turkey hunt, about ten days later, I 
stalked, walked up and shot a real old 
grandfather wild Tom—judging from 
his beard which seemed to extend. al- 
most down to his feet. Also the old 
Tom had large, thick scales on his legs, 
with fairly long and stubby spurs, 
hence I imagined he was quite old 
enough to be shrewd and elusive. How- 
ever, the fact was that I just happened 
to run upon him when he was very 
busily engaged in picking some fat 
grubs from an old cypress log. The 
old chap seemed to be very hungry for 
his breakfast, and was not aware of 
the soft-footed approach of danger, un- 
til I had gotten him well within range 
of a hard hitting, full choked gun. He 
made desperate efforts to repair his 
careless mistake by a hurried rise for 
flight, but he flopped down ignomi- 
nously on the very edge of the back 
water. So I came to the fixed conclu- 
sion that wild Tom’s reputed shrewd- 
ness comes very largely from instinct. 
If a ruffed grouse hears an unnatural 
noise—maybe at a two hundred yard 
range—just as likely as not the old bird 
will flush for a wild flight. Actually 
I have seen them flush wild from in 
front of my setter, who was trying to 
hold a long point, and fly so straizht 
for my face that I have had to dodge 
in order to let the bird pass, so I think 
the ruffed grouse has a temperament 
somewhat like that of the wild turkey. 

At a later period, while on a winter 
visit: to the old Southern-home country, 
I chanced to come in contact with an 
expert wild turkey hunter who had ex- 
changed his trusty shot gun for a good 
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Photographed by Edward R. Wilbur. 
Wild turkey 


camera.and he had succeeded in pho- 
tographing the life-size wild turkeys, 
in many of their graceful native poses. 

He had learned well the habits of 
the very wild birds. The first phase 
of his undertaking was to find the range 
of a nice flock of turkeys; then to thor- 
oughly and carefully bait them until 
they were accustomed to come to the 


same wild spot each day. The second‘ 


phase of the game was to build a very 
natural-looking blind, with trails of 
tempting grain leading on either side, 
just within the range of his camera. 
Then, accompanied by a real expert 
turkey caller, he caught the turkeys at 
the late afternoon feeding time. I re- 
call one picture he took entitled, “Lis- 
tening to the Call.” The handsome, 
glossy Tom _ stood almost perfectly 
erect, with the neck stretched to full 
length, intently listening. One could 
almost imagine hearing the old gob- 
bler’s quick, short notes of “put—put— 
put”. .There was a later pose of pos- 
sibly the same love-sick feathered Ro- 
meo as he was all ruffled -up in a vain, 
red-headed strutting position, and he 
named that picture “Coming to Call.” 

The old hunter who took these pic- 
tures had probably gotten tired of wit- 
nessing a handsome Tom turkey un- 
gracefully kicking his last strokes in 
the final death struggle and had be- 
come more humane in his advancing 
years. He very readily turned his wide 
experience of wild turkey hunting into 
the more difficult work of photograph- 
ing them. 

An old friend of the South country 
recently wrote me that a large lumber 
company purchased extensive timber 
rights in the cypress swamp where 
this hunter made his pictures and be- 
gan erecting a saw mill. The wild tur- 
keys stood not upon the order of their 
going and had suddenly taken them- 
selves off to parts unknown. It is con- 
tended by hunters with wide knowledge 
of the wild turkey habits that they will 
not remain in a forest where any kind 
of unnatural noises can be heard. 

Rosert H. McNair. M.D., Missouri. 


Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into ie = : 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, rse 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so orde 
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Our illustrated catalog tells how 
to prepare skins for shipping and 
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Why not give Him something He wants? 
A Rifle A Gun 
ty : eggs oa GUN S From a Single 410 
ton Stock Rifle at FOR Gauge Francotte 
$15, GIFTS Bird Gun at $20, 
To a Mannlicher To a Finest Qual- 
Schoenauer Feath- ity Purdey, Boss, or 
er-weight Rifle at Churchill, up to al- 
$92.50. A Rod most any price. 

From a Bristol Steel Bait Rod at $7, 

To a Thomas Special Fly Rod at $48. 

VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 

414 Madison Ave., New York 
Between 48th and goth Streets 
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Z SAVING-FREE TUBES 


Most modern and lasting of reconstructed tires. Semi Cords are reinforced with 
Standard Cord tops as shown in picture. Their tough cross strands of cord, 
woven into and under a heavy, perfectly cured rubber tread, give the greatest 
! | wearing quality of any other grade of tires. These are sold by us only and our 
‘ | usual mileage guarantee given. As an extra inducement to try them we include 
one new Standard Make tube free with every tire. Buy now at 
these low prices. Written guarantee with each tire. 
12.20 34x4% 
12.50 35x4% 


30x3 in Fabric only c — 
Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, balance C.O.D. subject to examination. If 
full amount sent with order, deduct 5%. 


SEMI CORD TIRE CO. 2] A Roosevelt & Robey St., Chicago, Hl. 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks | 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be, 
Made to meas- 
ure from best. 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers, 


Hyoturdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 


The big advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that it thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high-power: smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard’ work you are 
MOCCASIN | ~ accustomed to. Contains 
co. eee 10 harmful chemical and 
j ee : 
61% willl aie no moisture. 


BERLIN, WIS. 


Aftcr Pyramid Solvent, always 
use 3-in-One Oilto prevent rust 
and t2 lubricate. 

Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most f:rearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
@ convenient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealercan’t supply 
you, send 35cand we will send 
you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-ore Oil Co. 
@ 1€5+ ZG Broadway, New York 
c217 
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rested after that long pull. Finally je 
pushed over to sit with us a while foy 
our day was almost done. 


HE sun was sinking and with i: 

the wind. Rifts torn in the cloud 

blanket showed clear patches of 
blue. For a moment, the sun bursi 
through above the western hills and 
tinted the bay with sudden brilliance. 
Then the curtain shut down again. 
Dying gusts rattled the dry sedge and 
danced away in a wake of rough water. 
High up, three ducks swept over, com- 
ing in from the distant ocean. We 
watched them drowsily; even our 


‘|covetousness was dulled by long expo- 


sure. 

Just as Captain Jackson decided to 
gather his decoys, our last shot came. 
|Howard showed us three incoming 
|specks. They decoyed beautifully, 
| )laning down in a sweeping circle. Over 
|the edge of my box, showed one ex- 
‘tended dusky shape followed by two 
thickset, lighter forms. “Blackduck 
and two redheads,” muttered Howard. 
On they came, and the flash of two 
chestnut heads confirmed his 
words. At the outer decoys, the black- 
duck took warning from some furtive 
instinct and turned away. The pair set 
their wings, then banked up to follow. 
“Now!” came a cry, and one gun 
cracked on my right. Nothing dropped! 
As I rose, the three winged madly 
climbing skyward. One redhead tum- 
| bled off my sights when another gun 
‘crashed. Hastily, I snapped at the 
{other and missed. Two reports rang 
and it crumpled down. I fired my last 
despairing shot at the escaping black- 
duck; but it flickered away, tail turned 
and full speed ahead. Sadly I watched 
it fade into distance and broke my gun. 
Then my eyes fell on five great, feath- 
ered bodies stretched at my feet. Mis- 
chance could not spoil the hallowed 
memory of that day. 

Level rays of the setting sun launcheil 
across the bay and painted the clouds 
into rosy billows picked out with laven- 
der shadows. Its crimson disc sank 
behind the purple hills. A beam 
winked from the lighthouse and marked 
that day’s close with watchful eye. We 
|slipped away into gathering shadows 
| and the fading glory of a winter sunset 


DOCTOR HENSHALL 
ON THE RIVIERA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 635) 





The largest and most famous bridge 
is the Rialto over the Grand Canal. It 
| is quite steep, and like other bridges 
| the ascent and descent in crossing is by 
means of steps.’ It is built of stone, and 
on either side of the passageway there 
are small stores or booths. It has a 
span of nearly a hundred feet, and com- 
mands a fine view, either way, of the 
beautiful palaces and exquisite edifices 
along the canal. The bridge itself is 
rather commonplace and hardly merits 
the somewhat extravagant enconiums 
sometimes expressed concerning it. 

The industries of Venice are quite 
diversified. Venitian glass and Veni- 
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tian lace have long been famous, and | 
its gold and silver jewelry and filigree 
work, artificial pearls and Byzantine 
mosaics are well known, Venice is re- 
nowned as the home of the “Aldine 
Press,” where in the fifteen century old 
Aldo Manuzio issued his splendid edi- 
tions of the classics, which are now so 
coveted by collectors. Fine printing is 
still done in the city. The style of types 
now known as “italic” originated with 
Manuzio.: 

We were much interested in the many 
fine churches, libraries, museums, pal- 
aces and public buildings of the beau- 
tiful city. One of the centers of inter- 
est is the Piazza San Marco, or plaza 
of St. Mark. This is surrounded by the 
cathedral, the Campanile, and numer- 
ous shops. At one side, on the water 
front, are the two monolith columns 
surmounted by the Lion of St. Mark 
and St. Theodore. Leading out of the 
plaza is an arcade with a large clock 
over the entrance, having a dial with 
twenty-four hours. Two figures about 
lifesize strike the hours on a bell, with 
hammers, from one to twenty-four. 
There are thousands of pigeons in Ven- 
ice, which, owing to the legacy of a be- 
nevolent lady of note, are regularly fed 
on the plaza of St. Mark, to the delight 
and amusement of the public, but espe- 
cially of visitors and tourists. 

Among the notable buildings that 
must be mentioned is the famous Doge’s 
Palace, connected with a prison across 
the canal by the “Bridge of Sighs.” 
The Venitians have been much misrep- 
resented concerning their morals and 
manners. They are fond of music, 
dancing and other amusements, but 
they. display good taste in dress, and 
are orderly and respectful in manner 
and. deportment, even those of the lower 
classes. : 

In a small paved square surrounded 
by tall tenement houses there was a well 
of pretty fair drinking water, which 
was in good request during the day. 
In the late afternoon, however, it 
seemed to be the custom of the women 
of the neighborhood to assemble with 
jars, vases and pitchers of various sizes, 
and while filling the vessels to exchange 
the current gossip of the quarter, which, 
to judge from the accompanying merri- 
ment and hilarity, was highly appre- 
ciated and. enjoyed. The capacity of 
the water vessels ranged from the five- 
gallon jar to a pint cup, from which 
it was very evident that the presence 
of some of the group was not occasioned 
by the need of water so much as the love 
of a little chat, scandalous or otherwise. 
Remarking on this supposition to my 
companion, and calling his attention to 
a small cup in the hand of a pretty 
young matron, he said that it was not 
a cup she held but a Venitian blind! 


ROM Venice we took a P. & O. 
steamer for a three days’ voyage 
to Alexandria, Egypt. There were 

nearly three hundred passengers aboard, 
mostly English, who were en route to 
Egypt, India, China and Australia; 
many of them were returning from a 
visit to Old England. Before the end 
of the trip we became quite chummy | 
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NIGHT HUNTING sport 2uPREME 


is Indeed the SPORT OF SPORTS 


To know the HOW, WHEN and WHERE of This Sport Supreme; whether it be hunting 
fox, mink, coon, possum or any other animal that challenges the sportsman’s skill, you 
should read “NIGHT HUNTING,” by J. E. Williams. 


SINGLE COPY, PRICE $1.00, DELIVERED TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—Subscribe now for Forest and Stream at the regular yearl 
$3.00, and we’ll send you a copy of this cloth bound book FREE’OF ADDITIONAL E 


FOREST & STREAM, 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp 
outfits, best places to go for fish and yame, 
changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. NATIONAL 
Sportsman tells you what to do when lost in 
the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your hunting 
dog, how to gg your trophies. how to 
Start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 
_No book or set of books you can buy will 
give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from 
a year’s subscription to the Nationat Sporrts- 
MAN. Special information furnished to sub- 
scribers at all times, Free of Charge. 


tate of 
ENSE. 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
N. Y. CITY; N. Y. 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown above, 
are produced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strik- 
ingly attractive colors, from original o!l paintings by 
well-known artists. They make appropriate and pleasing 
decorations for the den, camp or clubroom of any man 
who likes to hunt or fish. 

SPECIAL OFFER On receipt of $1.00 we will 
send you NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN magazine for a whole year, 12 big is- 

sues, together with the set of 8 pictures described 

above. Pin a dollar bill to attached coupon and mail 
it right now at our risk. Your money back if not 
satisfied. 

gre tr ccc ccc ceen- ‘ORDER BLANK 

« National Sportsman Magazine. . 

‘ 220 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

| Fnclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the Na- 

« tional Sportsman, and the set of eight outdoor pictures. 
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Become a Charter Member of New Sportsmen's Club 


A group of sportsmen having acquired an option to purchase 


480 acres 


of fine timber and brush land in Orange County, New York, will be 
interested in hearing from a few sportsmen who would consider joining an 
exclusive sportsmen’s club of limited membership. 


Property offers bear, deer and partridge hun*ing, with one mile of trout 


stream and pickerel lake. 
Address for particulars: 


F. L. BARLOW, 





IMPORTED HOSIER 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 






No.10 gray, green, black, heath 
white, with colored clocks, a pair...+++ 
No. 15 Becerra oes ul 9 SG 


heather vie geo fost 
9 Bootes W ‘ool Stockings, in 


No. 2 ae Te with colored 4 3, 00 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair. 


line 
Const SS a. 


Seewent Sales ies Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St.,N. ¥. 
sees IDC 


PUBLIC SALE 


FinestScotch Wool Tennis rand | 5G 


ave y and Ne’ Knit Gloves 15 


, Army and Nav Na 
(hee: 


eeeweee 1.50 
other articles for fali and 


Game Preserve 


Should be glad to get in touch with one or 
half dozen gentlemen interested in securing 
private game preserve and hunting lodge of 
about 4000 acres—tide water region of South 
Carolina—something very exceptional. 


“HUNTER’’, Lock Box 3857, Station D 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





11 Sussex St., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


“INFALLIBLE 
AUTOMATIC” 












Th 
Quick Shoots and Hits 
SHOTS the Mark” 
Before buying ask y 
dealer abent the 8 
32 WerGer the best and 
CAL. _ ry) C laa 
eo @& eo 28 ‘$5 


Get a Warner “I and teach the 
women how to plug the bull's eye. Target shooting is 
intense, exciting aoees Excellent training ft for nerves and 
ecole, nny 


8 
Pistol is all that you claim and more. I put 
seven — in bull’s eye one inch in diameter at distance 
of twenty-five feet with the pistol. The accuracy of 
this arm is ogy ee by any regardless of price.” 
C. 8. Hoffman, 157 Oakwood ‘Avense, Orange, N. J. 
FREE —, OFFER 
An authorit; y Soe repared for 
us, 3 oot ot of six beeeeee on the 
Art of Markmanship. 
These Ban are of marvelous 
bea in the use and care Of a 
‘infallible’ Automatic. 


Write today for illustrated cir- 
ph and terms of Free Lesson 


KIRTLAND BROTHERS 
96 Chambers St. ( Dept. 





& yas Inc. 
S-F) New York 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


By WARREN H. MILLER 





For Seven Years Editor of FIELD & STREAM 
CAMP CRAFT. For eae.. pwihocgubss veer ee $1.50 
CAMPING OUT. For Veterans............-...-- 2.00 
RIFLES Al AND SHOTGUNS. “Rig Game and Wing a. 
THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. ‘The Only Up- on 
CANOEING, SAILING ‘AND MOTOR BOATING.. 2.50 
THE Boys nn OF HUNTING AND FISHING. ‘. 
WP TRU ce ccc cc ccccccccecsabesevesicees 


Ceca terevnveceececececeseecesseeereees 25 


WARREN H. MILLER, ie N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL SOUTH CAROLINA PLANTATION 


River frontage. Highly improved. Ideal home. Finest 
quail shooting. Millions of ducks. fishing un- 
surpassed; also doves, woodcock, jacksnipe, squirrels, 
turkey and deer. eae hundred acres, Price forty 
thousand dollars. F. Maybank Scurry, Columbia, 8. C. 


WILD RICE BRINGS DUCKS 
Sum Saqerede of miles around. My germin- 
in be planted now where waters 
t my literature. 


* CLYDE TERRELL 


, Wis. 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 





Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; aggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
than wood; 
First Prize at Chicago and St. = World 
boats for Outboard Motors. Catalo; 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Nareion St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


check as b: 


and Foreign ‘Governm ments. Awarded 


by U. S. 
*s Fairs. We fit our 
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with some of them and found them 
sportsmen in its best sense, as most 
Englismen usually are. 

We were favored by having smooth 
seas and balmy, moonlit nights during 
the voyage. On the first night there 
were numerous, segregated groups about 
the decks, each enjoying itself -in its 
own fashion by conversation, story-tell- 
ing, ete. An English Bishop was the 
center of a large group of admirers, near 
us, and as the conversation drifted to 
the subject of customs duties and the 
ways of evading them, the good Bishop 
was prevailed on to say something in 
regard to the matter. It is a matter of 
fact that many people who are strictly 
honest in ordinary affairs of life, do not 
scruple to avoid the payment of customs 
duties whenever they can do so. And 
the good Bishop was tempted to say 
something that was not wholly within 
the sanction of the cloth. To his atten- 
tive listeners he said: 

“T had a friend who was traveling in 
Italy, where tney are very strict in re- 
gard to tobacco, the government having 
a monopoly of the manufacture and 
sale of it. My friend, who was a 
smoker, had some tobacco in his bag, 
and thinking to avoid the payment of 
duty on it, he handed the revenue official 
a piece of money, which, I suppose was 
not large enough to meet the fellow’s 
idea, and the scoundrel reported him, 
and it gave my friend serious trouble!” 
The respofses to this from his audience 
were: “Contemptible!” “My word!” 
“Just fancy!” “Extrord’nary!” etc. 

On the next evening a group of con- 
genial ladies and gentlemen occupied a 
corner of the deck, and being musically 
inclined, and with the help of a guitar, 
mandolin and banjo, they sang many of 
the popular songs of the day, from light 
opera and the music halls, and then fol- 
lowed the inevitable and incomparable 
Old Folks at Home and Old Kentucky 
Home, which were being sung the world 
over. But the best song of the evening 
was one by a London “bagman,” or 
commercial traveler, who was _ pos- 
sessed of a magnificent barytone voice, 
and as he sang with great feeling and 
correctness: 

“Kathleen Mavourneen, the gray dawn 
is breaking, 


i The ’orn of the ’unter is ’erd on the ’ills” 


we failed to notice the ellipsis of the 
H’s in consideration of his fine voice 
and the beauty of the song. 

Then one of our quondam friends 
said: “Now let’s have Marching 
Through Georgia, and our American 
friends will sing the verses, and we'll 
all come in strong on the chorus!” But 
with shame and mortification we con- 
fessed that we knew only the refrain. 
Then the bagman sang it through, every 
verse, and sang it well. I made what 
amends I could by borrowing the banjo 
and giving them some real old planta- 
tion melodies, which they seemed to like. 


S we approached Alexandria th 
first object to meet our gaze was 
the famous Pompey’s Pillar, a red 

grenite column about a hundred feet 
in height. Soon there loomed up numer- 
ous windmills with immense revolving 
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sails or arms. Then the tallest build- 


ings began to appear, silhouetted 

seniitntnte | WHERE TO GO SOUTH 

The whole country about and beyond 

the city seemed level and flat. Sa: 
Ancient Alexandria reached its great- The management of The Fairview Park Club begs to announce tha: the i 


est splendor during the regime of Cleo- House will open for the Winter season on the 15th of November. 

patra, the last of the Ptolemies, when A _most cordial welcome is extended to its friends and patrons to again visit 
it ie the emporium of the world, and this delightful place and to accept the privileges of the club and the oppor- 
cmt 46: tee po agganastt masnifi- tunities for Sport and pleasure it offers. 

cent city of antiquity, besides being the To those who have not yet been fortunate enough to spend a vacation here, 
ee pen leat aoe ol Whesadia it would earnestly request that they do not fail to investigate before deciding 
chief center of learning and li re. to go elsewhere. 


































































The present city of Alexandria, in its T : ; 
: ‘o the Sportsman the Club offers all that could be desired, and it has the 

eer gay eens Bure er facilities to make a stay here a thoroughly enjoyable time. 
ot a cities . continenta Erope, an The Club has about 40,000 acres of shooting land, and this year the quail 
is anything but oriental in appearance, hunting promises to be better than ever. 
with its spacio. streets and modern Ladies are particularly welcome, and every effort is made on the part of 
buildings. The old native portion is but management to take care of their entertainment. 
an aggregation of huts and hovels and For full particulars address the manager, 
muddy streets and lanes, with a few 
mosques. The population is very much B. E. CARTWRIGHT Fairview Park Club 
mixed.* In addition to the native Arabs Trinity P.O NORTH CAROLINA 


and Egyptians there are represented 
people from every part of the Levant, 
in addition to those from continental 


Par i oot ace] NEWFOUNDLAND 3522.02 2 

The shops display most of the articles aK =«£ = 
of merchandise to be seen in European} The country traversed by. the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway Commission is 
cities, and, while the bazaars are more — Bod Tracing ge oe oes i bs along the route of the Railway aro. streams 

. : rout fishing, a é r ; } 5 ; 
picturesque and their wares more at-| and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other country inthe world in which so. good fishing 
tractive, the booths are by no means = a ee wee such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with 
neat or remarkable for cleanliness.. A nd Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


. . F, E. PITTMAN, General Passe . 
few camels and many donkeys, in addi-| Newfoundland Government Railway Commission renee ae John’s, Newfoundland 


tion to cabs and carriages, throng the 
SKI! 


streets. In the center of the European 
for FUN 
HEAL 








quarter is the Square of the Consuls, 
surrounded by the better class of resi- 
dences, hotels, banks and _ churches. 
There are also other squares and parks 
with fountains and gardens, where 
bands play in the evenings. There was 
a large music hall where a fine female 
orchestra from Vienna could be heard 
and enjoyed. 


TALES THE RIVER 
TOLD TO MATT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 641) 












No winter sport is 
es ~ more keenly enjoyed 
bey Ms Fascinating, invigor- 
: ating, inexpensive. 





Learn on 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


Swift, smooth-running skis expertly made of 
best edge-grained ash and pine. Send for free 
illustrated booklet full of interesting infor- 
mation about skiing. 


_ NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO., 
Ellis and Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
| January 17th to 22nd, 1921 


Go To 
$13,000 in Money and Trophies 


6 99 ! Weekly trap-shooting tournaments start 
e Ogs o Nov. 30th. Events for professional and 


amateur—Legget Ideal Traps. 
5 HUNT CAMP Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 25th to 
aa 28th, for money and trophies. 










‘Mid- Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 





perhaps a half pound in weight and 
handed it to Mr. Adams for classifica- 
tion. “It’s a sand porgy,” he said. 
“They run well up into salt-water 
streams. They are the immature mem- 
bers of a very prolific fish known to 
deep sea fishermen as porgy or scup. 
They apparently run up in _ such 








streams as much to escape their enemies FISH—EAT ines Drioing, Motoring, Ae aw. 

as to secure food. They are an excel- ‘ : 
lent pan fish and will take almost any} ~ “* eee ee CAROLINA OTe Now Open 
bait but must be fished for at the bot- ew: Holly Inn and Berkshire open in January 
tom, using a small hook.” BE EE TST OL OR For Information: General Office, Pinehurst,N.C. 


The afternoon was well along to its Subscribe for Forest and Stream 


close when Mr. Adams said he thought $3.00 a year. 
it was well to call it a day and quit as 
they had plenty of fish for their use. 


“We can try it very early in the morn- THE SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 





ing if we wish as there is no better 
time than just as the day is breaking , te By = J. LOUDON 
for most any kind of fish.” “I’d sure p : ells the story of this ever game fish—it tells i 
n ; you h and wh t b ht. In ad- 

like to know what took our baits a A dition to desctbins ‘ite haunts os habits. | 
hootin’ so,” said Matt. “Seems ’ough + Dae eZ Price, $2.00. 
we'd ought’a got one of ’em anyhow. aaa eee, a ae With a two Year’s Subscription . 
Gosh! Look a ’there what’s comin’?” : PF FREE to Forest and Stream at the i 


He pointed almost overhead to a large Regular two year rate of $5.00. 


crane lumbering along in its peculiar  aatieiem 

flight, its long legs projecting far out FESR, FOREST & STREAM 
behind, making altogether a rather 7 9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
wierd picture. “I never seen’ nothin’ 
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like that afore.” As it uttered its 
piercing cry, “a-r-r-r-k,” Matt dodged. 
The bird was barely above the tree tops 
and the boat, being sheltered by the 
bushes, it had not seen the party until 
directly over their heads when it made 
a clumsy attempt at haste, uttering its 
startled cry which in turn had upset 
Matt’s mental equilibrium. “Looks like 
he carries crutches with him,” he said, 
watching in wonder the long legs. 
Again the men laughed at the boy’s 
remark as well as his quaint manner of 
asking questions and making comment. 
That is what is known as a “blue © 
heron,” said Mr. Woodhull. “The long 
legs we see are really stilts for wading 
in deep water when looking for fish 
and other food. A full grown one will 
measure six feet from its feet to the tip 
of its bill and yet it will not weigh 
more than a good size chicken. They 
are nothing but bones and feathers and 
are to be found at the headwaters of 
all such streams as this. They lead a 
singularly lonely life and, while they 
are frequently seen in pairs, the young 
are never seen around these parts. They 
are harmless and never interfere with 
anything.” “’Cept to scare somebody 
to death mos,” broke in Matt. “Gosh, 
if I’d a been alone I’d a went overboard 
when he come that close and squawked. 
Don’t seem to be no sense in anythin’ 
bein’ so ugly an’ good for nothin’.” Mr. 
Woodhull had raised his pole slightly 
and was all attention. He had felt a tug 
at his bait and soon threw into the boat 
a fish of a most peculiar build. “That’s 
a catty,” said Matt, as the fish was 
still in the air but when it landed at his 
feet he changed to: “What’s that 
thing?” It was in shape something 
like a catfish, but yellow on the belly 
and dark brown on the back with great 
freckle-like spots. It was nearly all 
head and ugly in the extreme. Mr. 
Woodhull was as much at sea regard- 
ing the name of the fish he caught as 
was the boy and sat studying it won- 
deringly. “Keep your hands away from 
it,” said Mr. Adams, who was enjoying 
the perplexity of the two. “No need o’ 


a MUUMUSAUNGGG 00 ANNAMALAI 


WILD 
ANIMALS 


OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
Chester "hk. Reed 


This splendid guide of North American wild animals is 
of invaluable assistance to the hunter, naturalist, or stu- 
dent of wild life. 


The book consists of more than 250 pages. It covers 
in a complete and concise manner the life and habits of 
150 animals embracing the species of which the meat is 
used for food; fur bearing animals; hoofed animals; 
flesh eaters; gnawing animals; insect eaters; winged 
animals; pouched animals; toothless animals and sea 


animals. 
62 of the species are illustrated in full color pages re- 


producing in natural colors original paintings by the 
well known animal artist, Harry F. Harvey. Book re- 


tails at $1.00. 


ee ee eT TTT LIM LUTLIT) 


Hu. 


Special Offer: 


By subscribing now to FOREST AND STREAM at the yearly 
rate of $3.00, you can obtain a copy of the above book without 
additional cost. No extra charge for Canadian orders. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM 
tellin’ me that,” said the boy. “I'd hate 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 
to touch it with a stick even. Gee! 


gneve Ain’t we seein’ things to-day *ough? 
; ? 
Birds ’ith stilts an’ then a fish I s’pose 

it calls itself, ugrlier’n sin.” 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING (v0. sm-onstmbens,) 
AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


A Practical Book on the Popular Fresh Water Game Fish, the Tackle Necessary and 
How to Use It 


Hrctcccaceeceeeeitttecintenrcceeceecctcctgeven ntsc 


a TMU MMT 


ih 


By DIXIE CARROLL 
Editor of “The National Sportsman” and Fishing Editor of “The Chicago Herald,” President 
of “The American Anglers’ League.” Net $3.00. 


A book of Fish and Fishing, written in a “pal” to “‘pal’’ style from actual fishing experiences. The basses. 
muskellonge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and trout treated in a thorough manner as to habits and peculiari- 
ties. Baits and lures that attract game fish, and how to use them. Simple and expert methods of bait and 


fly casting. The reason for each piece of tackle and how to use it 
Send for your copy now or BETTER YET send $6.00 for a two years’ subscription to Forest and Stream and 
we'll ma‘l a copy of this book FREE 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 9 East goth St., New York City 
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OLD-TIME. AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifies, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
» Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FOR SALE 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL, 
either sex. W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, ROCKY MOUN- 
tain sheep and deer heads, correctly prepared for 
mounting, also scalps to use in mounting the 
horns you now have. Sets of horns, elk tusks, 
etc., all at trade. One price to all. Delivery 
guaranteed. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


SILVER, BLACK, CROSS AND RED FOXES 
for immediate delivery. Pedigreed stock. En- 
close stamp for particulars. Todd & Moore, Box 
384, St. Stephen, N,. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free, Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


NOTICE, TRAPPERS! DOUBLE YOUR 
profits by getting by method of removing skunk, 
woodchuck, coon, coyotes, etc., from dens with- 
out the use of traps, digging or tedious smok- 
ing. Full particulars, $1.00. Frank Fitzherbert, 
81 Roseville Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. L. V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES. ALL 
syles, 150 illustrations. Also copy of “The Fuli 
Egg Basket.” These will. surely please—send 
25c. Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 83, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS ON CURRI- 

tuck Sound, where they are plentiful. Good ac- 
commodations, but make your arrangements now 
as we only take a limited number. Lloyd O’Neal, 
Sea Gull, North Carolina . 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FILM PACK DEVELOPED AND 12 PRINTS 
furnished, 35c. Quick service. Phil Lundsted, 
Cape Cottage, Maine. 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanok Photo Finihing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 
$6.00 DOWN; $6.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 


fruit, poultry; fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


BEAUTIFUL SOUTH CAROLINA PLANTA- 
tion, River frontage. Highly improved. Ideal 
home. Finest quail shooting. Millions of ducks. 
Bass fishing unsurpassed, also doves, woodcock. 
jacksnipe, squirrel, deer and turkey. 1200 acres. 
Price $40,000. F. Maybank Scurry, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


FOR SALE—ABSARAKA PARK RANCH, 
located 15 miles southwest of Sheridan, Wyom- 
ing, at mouth of Big Goose Creek Canon. id- 
way between Eaton’s and Horton’s sanches. 
Ideal location for resort or hotel. Scenery the 
best. Contains al] the rock formations of the 
Big Horn Mountains. Purest water possible. 
Two miles of trout stream open the entire year. 
One hundred twenty-five (125) acres irrigated 
land, fine pasture all seasons. Joins U. S. 
Forest Reserve for 2% miles. One 8-room cot: 
tage; ome 6-room cottage; log cabin 40 x 16; 
one barn 60 x 30; tool house; chicken house; 
ice house and sheds. Water works system, Two 
good orchards. Wild fruit in abundance. 1.280 
acres, price $40.00 per acre. Address, E. Gil- 
lette, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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A nominal charge of ten 
cents per word will carry 
classified me:sages to our 
army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 


trails. - 


SITUATION WANTED 


ADVERTISER IS DESIROUS OF SECURING 
position as game keeper. Can furnish best of 
references. Address William Roland, High 
Bridge, N. J. 


TAXIDERMY 


LARGE, NEWLY MOUNTED WINTER- 
killed Elk heads, Rocky Mountain Sheep heads, 
Mule and White Tail Deer heads. All fresh 
heads recently mounted in my studio by the 
best methods of true-to-life taxidermy. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in the United 
States. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxi 
dermist, Main Street, Unionviille, Ontario. 


TWO LARGE, NEWLY MOUNTED WIN- 
ter killed moose heads for sale. True to wild 
nature. Mounted by the best known methods of 
taxidermy by the best experts in this work in 
Canada. Express prepaid on approval anywhere 
in the United States. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


“WIGGINS” FOR GAME - HEADS.—YOU 
pull the trigger—we’ll do the rest. General taxi- 
dermy, Antwerp, New York. 


You CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins. You can make mounted heads, lined rugs 
and robes. Anyone can do this profitable work 
with my Tanning Formulas and up-to-date time 
and labor saving methods at small expense. Com- 
plete formulas, etc., only $3 postpaid, duty free. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WERE YOU SATISFIED WITH THE 
flight of ducks this season? Did the birds swoop 
in by the hundreds, flock after -flock? If not, 
ponere you did not offer inducements for them. 

lant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and other plants 
that give them food and cover. Write Clyde 
Terrell, Dept. H-209, Oshkosh, Wis. 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


LIONHEART A 

round dogs, are sold on a dead open a shut 
guarantee of satisfaction. Although we do less 
advertising than any kennel of like size, we re- 
ceive inquiries from all over America and many 
foreign countries, for Lionheart Airedales; have 
Satisfied customers in 36 different States and four 
provinces of Canada. As hunters of all furred 
game, retrievers of waterfowl, stock dogs, watch 
dogs and companions for children, they have no 
superiors. Write for signed testimonials and list 
of puppies for sale. Lionheart Kenneis, Box 
1412, Anaconda, Montana. 


He ee 


FOR SALE.—ENGLISH PIT BULL PUPS. 
Write R. H. Stanton, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


GUN DOGS 

sapiens nia neat ie 

BEAGLE, RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
coon, oppossum, skunk, squirrel. dogs, setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c. 
Browns Kennels, York, Pennsylvatia. 
‘cochaionncirebtessieaieliasgestuaisatalth aitiehiagsbttitp danas tsbinipiecinisaeipaitasenicas os 

BEAGLES—50 BROKEN PUPPIES; TRIAL. 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pennsylvania. 


_FOR SALE.—TWO NICE FEMALE ENG- 
lish Beagles, 6 months old; color, tan heads; 
white, dark and tan body markings. 15 in. dogs 
when matured. Price each $15.00. C. C. Bu- 
genzer, Kankaker, IIIs, 


_FOR SALE.—FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
airedales. Stamp if convenient. Stissing Stock 
Farm, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


FOX, COON, SKUNK AND RABBIT 
hounds, Buy- your deg now and know him when 
the season opens. Also puppies and _ started 
dogs. 10c for photos of hounds. H. C. Lytle, 
Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolt 
Hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty-page high- 
ly illustrated catalague, 10c stamps. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


RABBIT, BEAGLE, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum hounds; pet and farm dogs; swine. 
Catalogue, 4c. stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, 


REGISTERED BRACE, THREE-YEAR-OLD, 
pointer dogs. Fast, wide and snappy; first-class 
quail dogs and fine retrievers, $350 each. Regis- 
tered pointer dog, three year sold, with medium 
speed and range; extra good bird finder, (a real 
meat dog) and a fine retriever, $250. Regis- 
tered Liewellen setter dog and bitch not related. 
Crackerjack shooting dogs, fine retrievers. The 
dog, $350; the bitch, $250. Registered pointer 
puppies, five months old, either sex, $50 each. 
Also twenty other high-class pointers and set- 
ters; both. dogs and bitches, being shot over on 
quail daily priced from $150 to $500 each. Some 
broken bitches in whelp. No catalogue. No 
printed matter. Write exactly what you want. 
Harmon Sommerville, Amite, La. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers fox, wolf and coyote hounds 
that will get their share of the race in ary 
ccmpany. Humphrey’s Pride Cooners are the 
kind that settles all your fur dog troubles. When 
it comes to rabbit dogs, we are the founders of 
the Crackerjack Rabbit hound; also choice young 
hounds and puppies. Get our price list, it’s 
free! We don’t sell them—we sell hounds! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLi 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents, 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette. 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
and pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a hook well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are_chap- 
ters on The Art of Training, Setters ys. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun 
Shyness, Faults and Vices, Conditioning, 
Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Cartridge board cover, $2.00. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 9 E. 40th St., 
New York City 


WANTED TO TRAIN 


WANTED.—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, ALSO 
broken setters and rabbit hounds for sale. O. K, 
Kennels, Marvydel, Md. 
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YOUR FAVORITE 
GAME FISH IN 
NATURAL COLORS 
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TRAINING A PUPPY TO RETRIEVE 
A remarkable series of game fishes! 7 the Editor of Forest aNv STREAM: 


UCH has been said about the train- 

ing of bird dog puppies, though in 
all the articles I have read, I have 
found very little subject matter on 
teaching them how to retrieve. 

This should be the first step toward 
the training of a puppy whether it is 
a pointer or a setter. The country is 
full of “so-called” bird dogs and their 
owners claim them to be good in every 
respect, but upon being questioned 
about their retrieving qualities, you see 
them make numerous excuses. In my 
mind retrieving is an essential part of 
any bird dog’s career and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I would not consider 
my dog worth while unless he retrieved. 
Let me say here that I have seen dogs, 
though, that I do not believe anyone 
could teach the art of retrieving. Most 
of these dogs were not handled cor- 
rectly while puppies; some were too 
timid, others stubborn and still others 
just refused to yield. 


First of all, obtain the puppy while 
it is at an early age and name him at 
once. A puppy in good health is usu- 
ally very playful and that is just what 
the owner wants who intends to teach 
him to retrieve. I have seen a number 
of different methods used and all with 
a fair amount of success; but with a 
device of my own, I have had most ex- 
cellent results. It may be that some- 
one else will claim this scheme, but I 
never heard of it, and it is entirely 
original on my part: After your puppy 
begins to play with you, get a soft rub- 
ber ball and roll it in front of him for 
a few feet. Most likely he will follow 
it but probably he will not take it. 
Coax him and call him by name so that 
he will understand when you speak to 
him. Do not become impatient and 
commence abusing the puppy, for you 
will not find one in a hundred that will 
retrieve the ball to begin with. Occa- 
sionally he will take it in his mouth and 
then drop it. Be patient—talk. kindly 
to him, telling him all the time to bring 
the ball. Maybe after a week or two 
of hard practice, persuading and plead- 
ing, your puppy will reward you by 
bringing the ball nearly to you and 
then dropping it. Continue this and 
bear in mind to call the pup by name. 
If he is a high class dog, he will soon 
understand what you mean and once 
he yields to retrieving the ball, he will 
be equally as anxious to bring you the 
ball as you are to have him do so. 


But wait, your puppy isn’t trainéd 
yet; he is only a beginner. Get a larg- 
er ball—a tennis ball is preferable. I 
have used this size with wonderful suc- 
cess. The change in the ball will some- 
times make a slight difference but not 
Use this ball exactly as you 
N. Y. CITY | did the former and after he brings it 
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reproduced in their natural colors 
from the work of the famous fish 
artist, A. D. Turner. 


- We have been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in procuring a limited number 
of wonderfully colored reproductions 
of what is truly the most magnificent 
collection of fish pictures ever paint- 
ed, and, while they last, we offer the 
individual subjects, delivered to any 
part of the United States, at $3 each. 

Here is the chance of a lifetime to 
obtain an accurate and authoritative 
reproduction of your favorite fish. 
Each picture is an exact copy of the 
painting itself. The size of each 
subject is in excess of 17x27 inches. 
They are mounted on gilt bordered 
art board, ready for framing and are 
well worth $10 each. The special 
price at which they are available has 
been made $3. This includes all de- 
livery charges. 

Do not miss this opportunity to 
obtain a wonderful colored reproduc- 
tion of best known game fishes. The 
supply is limited, so fill out the at- 
tached blank and order at once. 


ORDER BLANK 


INDICATE BY CHECK MARK 
THE SUBJECTS REQUIRED. 


Mail this coupon, together with $3 for 
each picture. Subjects are obtainable on 
special art paper and delivered in mail- 
ing tubes at $2.50 each. 


List of subjects available 


[] SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 
[J MOUNTAIN GRAYLING 

C] YELLOW PERCH 

() PICKEREL 

[] PERCH PIKE 

[1] COLUMBIA SALMON 

[CJ] LANDLOCKED SALMON 
(J BROOK TROUT 

[1] BROWN TROUT 

(1) LAKE TROUT 

[] RAINBOW TROUT 

[] SUNAPEE TROUT 


FOREST & STREAM (Art. Dept.) 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed find $ to cover 
colored reproductions of game fish as 
checked above. 


Address 
MAIL ORDER TO 


FOREST & STREAM (,A87.)| often. 
9 EAST 40th ST. 
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to you perfectly, then you are ready 
for the next step. 

Procure a quail and remove the skin 
in one piece and sew the skin about 
your tennis ball. You may ask: “Why 
not use the whole bird and save so 
much trouble?” There are several ob- 
jections to this. Your puppy might 
chew the bird until it would be unfit 
for eating purposes; he might run un- 
der the house with it and cause you . 
to lose several good minutes chasing 
him; he might eat it, but the main ob- 
jection is that we do not want to carry 
our puppy along too fast; it’s better 
to teach him step by step. Besides, the 
quail or grouse, whichever it may be, 
would not last long before it would de- 
cay and our ball with the skin around 
it will last indefinitely. 

Throw the camouflaged ball in the 
former manner and if he hesitates, call 
him by name; tell“him to go and get it. 
Continue coaxing him and if he has one 
part of the blood that a hunting dog 
should have, he will soon become an 
expert in this Ine. 

As soon as he becomes old enough, 
carry him into the fields with you. Of 
course, bear it in mind that the other 
trainng is to begin now but as I am 
dealing exclusively in retrieving in this 
article, I shall not touch upon that line. 
Now is the time to experiment with real 
game. When you commence shooting 
birds over him, never pick one up. Watch 
where the bird falls and in case the 
pup does not locate it, walk in that 
direction. Ag soon as he picks up the 
bird tell him to bring it to you. Pat 
him and let him know that you are well 
pleased with his efforts; throw the 
dead bird out and send him after it and 
continue this several times. Teach him 
what the expression “dead” or “dead 
bird” means. Some hunters object to 
this, so it is just a matter of prefer- 
ence. A dog doesn’t always see a bird 
fall, so this is one of the many ways 





Retrieving at the age of 5 months 
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3 ; 
of making him find it. It will not take 
him a great while to understand what 
you mean by “dead bird” and he will 


search diligently for the quail. Always | § mo 


have patience and give your pup the 
benefit of the doubt. 

The picture below is one taken of my 
dog, Hera Jane, retrieving at the age 
of five months. Not only was she re- 
trieving perfectly but she was pointing 
and holding her birds equally as well. 
She is a genius and is the most wonder- 
ful bit of dog flesh I ever owned. I 
attribute her success to her unusual 
brain qualities and her almost human 
intelligence, JENKS Ross, Texas. 
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acted upon in the same manner as pro- 
vided in the by-laws for active and as- 
sociate members. If so elected, they 
may, if in good standing, upon reaching 
the age of 18 years, become active or 
associate members respectively by pay- 
ing the annual dues of their class. 

Art. XII.—Amendments—Insert after 
the words “official organs of the A. C. 
A.”—or a copy thereof mailed to mem- 
bers in good standing— 

Chapter 1., Section 1, of the By-Laws. 
Amend by adding a new paragraph at 
the end of the section, viz.: 

Applications for junior membership 
shall be made in the same manner and 
substantially the same form as is re- 
quired for active membership, and 
junior members shall be proposed, en- 
dorsed and elected in the same manner 
as is prescribed for active and associate 
members respectively; the ‘application 
of a boy shall be accompanied by the 
sum of two ($2) dollars, one dollar as 
entrance fee and one dollar as dues in 
advance for the current year, and that 
of a girl by fifty (50c) cents, as dues 
(no entrance fee) in advance. 

Chapter 1, Section 2— Amend second 
paragraph to read: 

Associate members shall pay to the 
treasurer with their application, fifty 
cents as membership fee and one dollar 
as annual dues, in advance, and there- 
after annual dues of one ($1) dollar, in 
advance, on January,\ist of each year. 

And amend same section by adding a 
third paragraph, viz.: 

Junior members ‘shall be subject to 
all of the provisions of the first para- 
graph of this section except that the 
membership fee and dues for a boy and 
the dues for a girl shall be as stated 
in the last paragraph of Section 1 of 
this chapter. They shall pay to the 
treasurer as annual dues, in advance, 
on January ist of each year, viz.: a 
boy, one ($1) dollar; a girl, fifty cents. 

Chapter I, Section 3— Amend to read: 

Life Membership.—An activé member 
in good standing may commute his an- 
nual dues for life by paying to the 
treasurer the sum of forty ($40) dol- 
lars. An ‘associate member may com- 
mute her dues for life by paying to the 
treasurer fifteen dollars ($15.) 

Chapter XIII.—Amendments.—Insert 
after the words “official organs”—or a 
copy thereof mailed to members in good 
standing. Sam B. BurnuHaM, Sec. 
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‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every er Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


° ” 
“The Dog That Thinks 
Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
re stock on earth, puppies, grown 
ogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Ch ion Kootenai Chinook t! 
y American Bred International Chamngines nadie tn the World and a poe 


Onl 
Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT 


Box 60A, WESTON 





KENNELS 


» JERSEY, Phone 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 





veloped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A perfect dog 
diet for a dog constitution.” A perfect dog diet is a staple one of SPRATT’S 
MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds c* 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of Meat. 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh star- 
ing coat, materated eyes and 
high colored urine. There is 
nothing to equal them for dis- 
temper, mange, eczema and 
debilitating diseases. You will 
notice the difference after a 
few doses. 


At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. 


The Dent Medicine Company 


Newburgh, New York Toronto, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and 
their training (60 pages fully illus- 
trated), mailed for roc. to all cus- 
tomers. 


OORANG SISEDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


“ign a) 
orang Airedales are a true sporting strain and 
have no equal as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters 
of all kinds of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers 
and stayers. They will climb a tree or go to earth 


Is for ladies or gentlemen and loyal playmates for 
children. They are the ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. We have for sale at all times 
proven stock and farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, 
bear, wolf, bob-cat, coon, opossum, skunk, mink and 
rabbit; trained retrievers on ducks, geese and water- 
fowl; police and watch dogs; automobile dogs and 
companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons and puppy 
stock from the biuest “Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; 
also dog foods, dog medicines and kennel supplies of 
all kinds. Ilustrated and interesting booklet mailed 
for 10c, stamps or coin. 


OGQORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
5 Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


FOR SALE: 27*;,,"# 

; *class Flemish 
Giants, New Zealand Reds, R. R. 
Belgian Hares, Ferrets, Pigeons, 
Blooded Dogs and Puppies, ag 
breeds: Blooded Hogs. 10e for bee! 


MOHAWK RABBITRY, Dept. $, INDIANAPOLIS, - 
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Ten-A-See Farm Kennels 


The Home of 
U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED POINTERS 


“The World’s Best Bird Dogs”’ 


Breed, rear and train Pointers exclusively. 
Our two hundred highclass shooting dogs, 
brood bitches and puppies are the very 
best and will please the most exacting. 
You will want one this fall, of course, 
so order NOW and not be disappointed as 
the demand for good dogs is greater than 
the supply. Every dog is guaran 
him and if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn him and your money will be re- 
funded. No other kennel makes such a 
liberal guarantee. We know our dogs are 
the best and are not afraid to put them 
to the test. You will eventually buy one 
of our pointers—Why not now? 

Write for Sales Book. 


Webster Price, Manager; W. E. Lucas, 
E. G. Merritt, Jr., and assistants, edu- 
cators. Address: 

TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 

S. BARTON LASATER, Prop. 
Box 165C PARIS, TENNESSEE 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies arid grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
ee Sake ee em 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


_ MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Sportsmen: English Beagles 


Large-size beagles, rabbit hounds, fox hounds, 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds, bird dogs, pet 
and farm dogs, swine, pheasants, rabbits, pigeons, 
mice, etc. We offer 100 varieties; ‘all. stock 
shipped on 10-days’ approval; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Circulars 10c. 


VIOLET HILL KENNELS, York, Pa. 


BOG COLLAR al eed PLATES 
address on a im 


Dog’s name, 
© Plate se Collar tax — 

360. ~~ onstise jaded. i aa collar. 
venue 
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Surely. he must have had experiences 
in that wonderland of sport that would 
have been worth recording. 

The most interesting part of the 
book from the viewpoint of the big 
game hunter is the chapter on Arthur 
Neumann,. in which many valuable 
sidelights are thrown on the life of that 
intrepid elephant hunter. The chapter 
entitled “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” gives some pleasant anecdotes of 
many famous men including the late 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

Another chapter narrates in a very 
entertaining way his adventures while 
on secret missions for his country dur- 
ing the late war. 

Millais had a large and close ac- 
quaintance with many prominent Eng- 
lish sportsmen who have now passed 
over and his interest in sport led him 
into many game fields throughout the 
unfrequented places of the earth. 

His book makes a valuable addition 
to any sportsman’s library. 


SPORTING RIFLES AND RIFLE 
SHOOTING 


ELDOM have we been able to recom- 
mend to the general sporting pub- 
lic and to big game hunters in par- 

ticular a book which contains so much 
practical advice and accurate informa- 
tion as Col. John Caswell’s “Sporting 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting”, recently pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Company. 
Price $4.00. 

Most of the books we have read on 
this subject contain such a mass of 
technical material as to be of little use 
to the sportsman who wants to know 
just what gun to use on the particular 
game he is going to hunt. 

Caswell not only treats the subjects 
of trajectory, velocity, windage, etc. in 
a manner that can be easily understood 
by the novice but he has covered the 
entire subject of rifle shooting in a way 
that holds the attention of the reader. 
His vast experiences in the game fields 
of the world have brought to his writ- 
ing the sure touch of authority. He 
knows his subject from the standpoint 
of one who has tested many theories 
and found out the strength and the 
weakness of them all. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
deals with stalking and cover and he 
agrees with such men as Roosevelt, Sir 
F. T. Jackson, Cunninghame, Selous 
and Akeley, “that the employment of 
the long range, small-bore rifle to save 
the trouble of stalking is about the 
surest evidence that such a man has no 
place in the great outdoors.” 

Perhaps Caswell’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the subject of big game shooting 
occurs in the chapter which tells. the 
hunter where to hold on different spe- 
cies of game animals so as to insure a 
fatal shot. 

He has appended numerous photo- 
graphs of dangerous game on which he 
has marked the vital spots to aim at. 
This chart in ,itself makes the book of 
excentional value to the sportsman. 
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OUTDOOR 


BOOKS 


For Holiday Gifts 
OR 
Your Own Library 


The books listed herewith illustrate a 
series of attractive books, each of which 
carries a special appeal to the sports- 


man. 

Lack of space prevents additional list- 
ing. Our Book Department, however, is 
in a position to supply any outdoor 
book published. 

Do not fail to order books early for 
the holidays to guard against delay in 
deliveries. 

Prices include postage to any ad- 

dress in the United States or Can- 

ada, unless otherwise mentioned. 


FOREST & STREAM, Book Dept. 


9 East Fortieth Street, New York City 





BOOKS ON FISH AND FISHING 


ANGLERS’ WORKSHOP. By Perry D. Frazer. 
A practical manual for all those who want to 
make their own rod and fittings. It contains 
a review of fishing rod history, a discussion of 
materials, a list of the tools needed, description 
of the method to be followed in making all 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing, 
salmon, etc., with full instructions for winding, 
varnishing, etc. Illustrated. $2.00. | 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the Supplement, More 
About the Black Bass, and is complete in one 
volume, It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full 
account of tools, implements, and tackle. $3.00. 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS, By 0. W. 
Smith, fishing editor of Outdoor Life, an: 
author of “Trout Lore.” The author has en- 
deavored to embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to 
draw upon the experience of well-known ang- 
ling experts. He has sought to impart just the 
information which his correspondents have been 
seeking. Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover 
jacket. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. $3.00 


THE CALL OF THE SURF. By Van Campen 
Heilner and Frank Stick. If you are a surt 
angler, here is the book you have long been 
waiting for. There are chapters dealing with 
Beach Camping—Tackle and Equipment—Off. 
shore Fishing for Tuna and Bluefish—Shark 
Fishing—Channel Bass arid Striped Bass Fish- 
ing—Surf Fishing on the Pacific Coast—and 
many others, The authors are too well known 
in the sporting world to need any introduction. 
It is illustrated with remarkable photograpns 
and paintings by Mr. Stick, the well known 
onan and collaborating author. Single copies 
3.00. 


FISH CULTURE, By Wm. E. Meehan. This 
splendid work of fish culture covers in a most 
comprehensive manner the hatching and breed- 
ing of bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, pickerel, 
muscallonge, etc. It includes special chapters 
on frog culture, care of gold fish and — 
iums. The author was formerly Fish Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, and it is conceded 
by experts that in this book Mr. Meehan has 
produced a most valuable document. $2.00. 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie Car- 
rol, How, when and where to fish, and the 
right kind of tackle for all angles of fishing 
for the fresh-water game fish. Habits and pe- 








WE PUBLISH MANY AND SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD’S OUTDOOR BOOKS 


FOREST AND STREAM, (Book Dept. * NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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culiarities of the basses, muskellonge, trout, perch, bass, swordfish, eel, galing, blackfish, 
p.se, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing tacis sand-darter, mullet, mackerel, herring, king- 
that will make the tyro an expert angler and fish, halibut and other species; pond-skippers, 
the expert more finished in the art. Things cave-fish, file-fish, trigger-fish, headlight-fish, 
worth kmowing about tackle, kits and equip- trunk-fish and other species of freak fish too 









ment secured from actual tests and investiga- numerous to mention are fully described. ' 
tions. Many illustrations from photographs. Packed ready for shipment these two volumes i 
Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. $3.00. weigh ten pounds. Price, delivered to any ad- ' 





dress in the United States, $12.00. Canadian 
GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF FISHES (2 vols.). orders subject to extra shipping charge and 
By David Starr Jordan. Recognized the custom fee. 
world over as a most comprehensive and 


authoritative treatment of the subject. This pop 
great work, published in two cloth bound vol- Sete ee ee te bef 


umes of more than 600 pages each, contains : . 7 3 
hundreds of illustrations and is invaluable to . Selcek as dl'oe nisi ae 


anyone interested in fish or fishing. It de- of the world. Large 8vo. Elaborately illus- ' 

scribes the different species of fish in a man- : , s y . Le 
ner that enables you to identify them. It tells trated. , Handsomely bound. $5.00. 

of their life and habits: how, when and where 

different species are caught. . . . How fish GOIN’ FISHIN’. By Dixie Carroll. Author of 

breathe, smell, taste and talk. It treats on “Fishing Tackle and Kits,” “Lake and Stream 

migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, Game Fishing’; editor of The National Sports- ; 

the mythology of fishes; mermaid, monkfish, man, Chicago Evening News, etc. Introduc- i 

bishop-fish, sea-serpents, etc. Its description of tion by Major-General Leonard Wood. A new | 

popular fishes includes trout, flounder, catfish, book for the every now-and-then fisherman as " 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


EDITIONS ALL LIMITED—ORDER NOW 







AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND. By War- most practical volume ever put together for the 
ren H. Miller. .A tale of three dogs. If you complete training of dogs for the field and 





(Continued from preceding page) 






















ae soe maorct, eaaion. a Sse an own but one hunting dog, or a couple.of them, hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 

parts of the country. Many illustrations from this will be the book you will want for rais- most successful dog books ever published, and 

photographs. Colored cover jacket. Large ing = oe se by book oe a not need any oe to the old-time 
on unting dogs m generally used— OREST AND STREAM re ’ 3.00. 

12mo. Cloth. $8.00. setters (English, Llewellin and Irish), pointers, —. 3 






airedales, coon hounds and fox hounds. how 
LAKE AMD STREAM GAME FISHING. BY to pick Your pup, train him, doctor him, feed HUNTING AND GUN CRAFT 
Dixi . Pp ‘ opular im an use him, are descri' in this story AME Geor, 
fresh-water game fish, the tackle necessary and of the author’s own dogs. 164 pages, 35 illus- eg a ge oy - ——- 
an hen ae om g oatea - 5 trations. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. wide his experience, has himself covered the 
modern m s an e, w a “pa 2 3 , 
to “pal”? style from actual fishing experiences, AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William 4, a ee ve ee = ong 
in the vernacular of this disciple of the rod  Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of TRANS SO AAUCS Hem oleae” Each one may 
and reel. Many illustrations. Price $3.00. information concerning the management, train- aa oi heal = Sink. Manian - naeet infor me ns 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard aie this complete and most leserania ‘be % 
STREAMORAFT, AN ANGLING MANUAL. By and watch dogs. With many illustrations, $1.00, {*#4) a vale partial, ‘evan cadiae of 


Dr. George Parker Holden. The author has mre BYLT, TERRIER. By William Haynes. duck, goose, and swan known to North Amer- 














written a volume which will be of great inter- ge - . a 
; : guide to the dog owner who wishes to be his ica; tells of the various methods to capture 

est to those of the angling fraternity. It deals (10 Kennel manager. A full description is | each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and 
d gives the best ac- 





with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; iven of the best types and standards of d bo i 
ae a18 : ogs. ats used in the rt, an 
the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their filustrated, $2.00. m - count ever published. of the retrieving Chesa- 
use, including some stream entomology; the peake Bay dog. About 600 pages, 58 por- 
angler’s flies and how to tie them, including FOX HOUND, THE. By Rogert D. Williams. traits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, and many 
a description of the most successful trout and Author of “Horse and Hound.” Discusses vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot 
bass flies. No other volume of American ang- types, methods of training, kenneling, diseases Townsend. Library edition. $5.00. 
ling is so authoritative and comprehensive. and all the other practical points relating to 
Handsomely and elaborately illustrated. Eight the use and care of the hound, etc. Illustrated. AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. By Chester A. 
<—— pao a go’ and penoeee $2.00. Reed. Is a book written especially for sports. 
ack and whites. e book in size handy men as a concise de to the i i i 
for the pocket. $2.50. FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes. ame birds to be unt in gi coum Goes 
As in his other books on the terrier, Mr. one hundred species of game birds are faith- 
TALES OF FISHES. By Zane Grey. Among Haynes takes up the origin and history of the — fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
breed, its types and standards, and the more text gives considerable idea of their habits and 






















deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out almost as 

conspicuously as he does among novelists. exclusive representatives down to the present tells where they are to be found at different 
Many adventures have been his, and most of time. Training the fox terrier—his care and seasons of the year. These illustration are re- 
them are told of in these fascinating true tales, kenneling in sickness and health—and the vari- produced from water: color paintings by the 
which are fully illustrated with delightful pho-. ous uses to which he can be put—are among author, whose books on birds and ie tire 
tographs taken on the scene of action. Those the phases handled. $2.00. had the largest sale of any ever published in 





who have read Mr. Grey’s novels will know + 
with what vividness he has pictured these epr- MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette, ‘mis country: They are made by the best known 
sodes in a true sportsman’s life. Elaborately Probably the most practical treatise that has houses in the beatin and bh a typography 
illustrated. Cloth. $3.00. ever been published on the training of setters is such as is rarely seen in any Pack The 
and pointers, and their work in the field. Every cover is a very attractive and unique ath a 

THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO. By Dr. phase of the subject has been carefully covered reproduction of leather made from the hake of 
Geo. Parker Holden, with foreword by Dr. and the important lessons are illustrated by a boa constrictor with set-in pictures of . 


Henry van Dyke and Chapter on Cultivating photographs from life. It is 4 book well cal- birds. 50 cents 

Silkworm Gut at Home, by Edw. T. Whiffen. culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- i 2 

This splendid volume deals with the construc- cessful trainer and handler, There are chap- AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 

tion of the split-bamboo rod in a way as dis- ters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- George Bird Grinnell. Describes the habits 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- of woodcock, snipe, grouse, wild turkeys, quail 


tinctively as “Streamcraft’”’ occupies its special — 
field. Elaborately illustrated and_ handsomely menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- and all upland game birds followed with dog 





















bound. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing and gun. Illustrated with colored plates by 
Silk Cloth. $3.00. oo ——— Ranging, et Gun Louis Agassiz Fuertes and numerous drawings. 
ynesa, aults an ices, onditioning, A tk of interest to th ithologist as well 
SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus as oe Fi rote $5.00. Oe te se 
In this book Professor Louden tells the story paintings. Cartridge board cover, $2.00. ; 
THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. By Elisha J. 





of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game f ha 
fish. He describes its haunts and habits, how NURSING vs. DOSING. By S. T, Hammond. Lewis, M.D. An exceptionally entertaining 
wken and where they are caught and gives A most practical book for the dog fancier, based and reliable manual for the practical sportsman 

as well as for others who may be interested in 









other data of ixtense interest to the angler. largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation that e 
Price $2.00. dogs and particularly house dogs, suffer from the literature of field sports. It presents chap- 
too much medicine. * Contents—Nursing, Clean- ters of importance on the care, treatment and 
breaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive 





OG OO liness, Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exer- ing ; : 
D B KS cise, Common Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, descriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. 
THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of Proper The haunts and habits of American game are 
instructive and interesting work covers the Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous described truthfully. The book contains 550 
history, breeding and training- of these useful System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illustrated, 161 pages of most interesting matter to any sports- 

dogs. It is the latest and best book on the pages. $2.00. man. 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISH- 


subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- POCKET KENNEL RECORD. A handy book ING. By Warren H. Miller. The most popu- 














panions or for hunting will find easily under- for immediate record of all events and trans- lar book of the kind ever written. Just what 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects actions, relieving the owner from risk of for- your boy wants to learn—fishing for trout and 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and getting important kennel matters by trusting to bass, wing shooting, rifle shooting, and camp- 


Cheap, yet efficient outfits, easy for 






diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- memory. Black seal. $2.00. ing out. 
a boy to buy, are described, so no money will 


ridges, ete. There are important chapters de- 

voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By 8. T. Ham- 4. wasted on something that he cannot use. 

ment, preparation for and handling in the mond. The fundamental principles of dog Get this for your boy, and it will be his most 

show ring, diseases and treatment and many training described in this book were adopted prized book. 291 pages, 61 illustrations. $2.00. 

hints and instructions of great value to breed- by the writer after years of study. His own 

ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board success has encouraged the belief that the book CAMP CRAFT. By Warren H. Miller. With 

covers, $2.00. will prove of special value in dog training for an introduction by Ernest Thompson Seton. 

amateur or professional. $2.00. A practical handbook on camping out, ing 

THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. By War- . light. Mr. Miller has been called “the Ness- 
ren H. Miller. If you own hunting dogs TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. By B. muk of today,” and this hook is the theory and 
this is the book for you! 252 pages, 34 illus- Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- practice of that old wizard of the woods brought 
trations $2.50. tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the down to date. $1.50. 
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CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 
PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark- 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the “tricks” 
and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 
fur skins, etc. $2.00. 


CAMPING OUT. By Warren H. Miller. A 
practical book forthe lone hunter, the canoe 
voyageur, the pack and saddle traveler in the 
mountains and for the man who just wants to 
camp in comfort beside his favorite lake to 
loaf. and fish. A book for all kinds of camp- 
ing, in all kinds of country. Will save you 
many an expensive mistake in buying misfit 
or 822 pages, 47 illustrations. Cloth. 

2.00. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace 
Kephart. In two volumes. Vol. 1 Camping. 
Vol. Il Woodcraft. The old edition of this boo! 
was the standard work on the subject for over 
ten years. The new edition is enlarged, en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after 
two years had been spent in the undertaking. 


Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, - 


camp cookery, etc., etc. .Vol. II “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us,. Con- 
tains over a hundred illustrations, The vol- 
umes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Single copies $2.50. 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of sticcess, in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 


flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcack, - 


the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover. $2.00. 


HORSE PACKING. By Charles J. Post. This 
is a camplete description of the hitches, knots, 
and apparatus used in making and carrying 
loads of various hitches and knots at each of 
the important stages so that even the novice 
can follow and use them. Full description is 
given of the ideal pack animal, as well as a 
catalogue of the diseases and injuries to which 
stich animals are subject. Illustrated with dia- 
grams. $1.00. 


JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD. By J. T. 
Studley. Mr. Studley’s experiences in the 
hunting of big and little game in various parts 
of the world afford most pleasant reading for 
the sportsman. $2.00. 


KINKS. Edited by Harry N. Katz. A prac- 
tical book of 250 helpful hints for hunters, 
anglers and outers. This book will be found 
invaluable to the camper, or as an interesting 
volume of what to do and how to do it for 
sportsmen. $2.00. 


MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS. By War- 
ren H. Miller. Be your own camp doctor. 
Just a flat pamphlet, in waterproof, fiberoid 

cover to slip in some pocket in your pack- 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


OUTDOOR BOOKS ON OUTDOOR SUBJECTS 


REAL READING FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


When you need it you'll need it bad, 
for it tells of practical camp medicine and 
surgery. Don’t go on a woods trip without it. 


sack, 


50 pages, 2 illustrations. 25 cents. 


MODERN RIFLE. By J. R. Bevis, M.8c., 
Ph.D., and Jno. A. Donovan, M.D, F.A.C.8. 
The most practical up-to-the-minute book pub- 
lished on the subject; scientific, yet clear and 
simple. Do your own figuring, and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are absolutely 
right. All necessary tables. Every problem 
that comes up in the life of every rifle and 
hunter is worked out aseenes to formula, so 
that the reader may see exactly how to do it. 
Everything in ballistics is served. Be your 
tive authority. Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 
1,00. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By §. T. 
Hammond. This delightful presentment of the 
glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 

\the crisp New England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. $2.00. 


NIGHT HUNTING. By J. E. Williams. Covers 
the how, whene and where of this sport su- 
preme; whether it be hunting fox, mink, coon, 
possum or any other animal that challenges the 
sportsman’s skill, you should read “Night Hunt- 
ing.” This work, in addition to treating on 
the subject itself, is of special value for its 
descriptive articles on the breeding, raising, 
training and care of the type of — best 
adapted to the sport. * Any address in 
the United States or Canada. 


THE OUTDOORMAN’S HANDBOOK. A pocket- 
book of all outdoors. Compiled by Warren 
H. Miller during four years of scrap-book 
making. Everything that the hunter, fisherman, 
naturalist, camper and canoeist could want is 
here in compact tabulated shape. A ready ref- 
erence work that none should be without. 360 
pages, 300 illustrations, and a supplement of 
the current year’s fish and game laws. $1.50. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. By A. 
L. A. Himmelwright. A new and revised 
edition of a work that has already achieved 
prominence as an accepted authority on the 
use of the hand gun. Full instructions are 
given in the use of both revolver and target 
pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated with diagrams and photographs and 
includes the rules of the United States Re- 
volver Association and a list of the records 
made both here and abroad. $2.00. 


RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. By Warren H. 
Miller. This book contains over 200 pages, 
size 5% x 8%, and 80 illustrations. It com- 
mences with a chapter regarding the history of 
firearms during four centuries, followed by 
chapters on Rifle Mechanics, Rifle Sights, Aim- 
ing at Big Game, Trigger Release, Rifle Tar- 
gets, Two Rifles for the Poor Man, The _ .22 
Rifle, The U. S. Military Rifle, Know Your 
Gun, .The Man’s Game of Trapshooting, Clay 
Bird Practice Afield, Shotgun Mechanics, Snap 
Shooting, together with tables which will give 
full information regarding the powder charges, 
velocity, energy, penetration and trajectory of 
cartridges and bullets. $2.50. ¢ 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. By A. 
Radcliff Dugmore. The object of this work is 
to provide a book on the subject of the beaver 
free from exaggeration and not too technical, 
and finally to call attention to the question of 
protecting the most interesting animal today 
extant. $3.00. 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. By 8S. Newhouse. A 
manual of instructions for capturing all kinds 
of fur-bearing animals and for curing their 
skins, with observations on the fur trade, hints 


THE PRICES OF THESE ATTRACTIVE CLOTH BOUND BOOKS 
INCLUDE DELIVERY CHARGES TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE 
U. S. OR CANADA UNLESS OTHERWISE MENTIONED 
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CANOEING, 


WEST COAST BUNGALOWS. 










on life in the woods and narratives of hunting 
excursions, trapping; hints on construction of 
traps, where and how to place them; also hints 
on fur farming. $2.00. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or 
more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec- 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Neéssmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the Personal kit,. camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its own. Cloth, 
illustrated, 160 pages. $2.00. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland E. Rob- 


inson. Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The 
shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of - 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fra- 
ternity expressed it, the hunters and fishermen 
of the widely scattered neighborhood used to 
meet of evening and dull outdoor days “to 
swap lies.” Cloth. 187 pages. $2.00, 


CANOEING 


SAILING AND MOTOR BOAT- 
ING. By Warren H. Miller. A book for the 
canoeist, the small yacht sailor and the motor 
boat bug. Canoe cruising and canoe handling 
on wilderness rivers; canoe sailing on salt 
water; boat building and rigging for batteaux 
dories, duckboats and catboats; boat sailing; 
motor boat building and fitting; mooring and 
hauling out, and how to build a 35-foot power 
cruiser. The gist of 80 years’ experience is 
here. 351 pages, 80 illustrations. $2.50. 


LOG CABINS 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES. How to Buila 


and Furnish Them. Seventh Edition. By 
William 8. Wicks. The most popular book on 
the subject ever written. Full explanations on 
how to build cabins of all sizes, with directions 
and numerous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious Adirondack 
structure is included. Pictures and plans of 
fireplaces; how to build chimneys, rustic stair- 
ways, etc. Cloth. $2.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES. 


50 plans. $3,750 to $12,000. $1.00. 


60 pians. 


$1,800 to $4,500. $1.00. 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. May- 


nard and Chester A. Reed. Detailed instruc- 
tions for collecting, skinning and mounting 
birds, animals, fish, reptiles and insects, and 
for tanning skins, rugwork, preparing back- 
grounds, etc. Illustrated by drawings and pho- 
tographs of mounted specimens. $2.00. 


PIGEON RAISING. By Alice MacLeod. This 


is a book for both fancier and market breeder. 
Full descriptions are given of the construc- 
tion of houses, the care of the birds, prepara- 
tion for market, and shipment, and of the va- 
rious breeds with their markings and char- 
acteristics. $1.00. 


POCKET NATURE LIBRARY. Four volumes. 


Four splendid guides to the marvelous life of 
all outdoors. Illustrated in colors the Pocket 
Nature Library will help to identify, classify 
and know a great many facts about birds, wild 
flowers, butterflies and trees. 800 illustrations 
in full natural colors make this an invaluable 
work to the lover of outdoors. Each book 
measures 534” x 314”, bound in flexible style. 
Fits pocket or handbag. Price per set, $6.00. 
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Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs 
mailed Free on Request. Write today to 
The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
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Check up all that 
Camels offer you! 


NY one of Camels many points of absolute superiority 


makes them a delight to the most fastidious cigarette 
smoker! But, consider a// that Camels pass you every 
time you light up:— 


Unequalled quality —a really wonderful blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos—a flavor as dis- 
tinctive and refreshing as it is appetizing—smooth mellow 
mildness never before attained in a cigarette—freedom from 
any unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


And, when you compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price, you will note that Camels never 
tire your taste, no matter how liberally you smoke! 


of. 


C7 


Camels are sold 
every where in sci- 
entifically sealed 
packages of 20 cig- 
arettesfor 20cents. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
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